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READERS WRITE 





The Seventh Former First Lady 

In your issue of March 18, you say that 
there are six women living today whose 
husbands were Presidents of the United 
States. You omitted one who became a 
wife in the White House. A week ago, 
the former Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
very much alive ... It is true that she 
married Professor Thomas Preston of 
Wells College after President Cleveland’s 
death, but equally true that she should 
have been listed .. . 

Robert Kingsley Long 

Evanston, Ill. 


[PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Long and other read- 
ers who wrote in to call attention to an inadvertent 
omission.—Ed.] 


Red Man—Restoration or Ruin? 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
your enlightened article on “Indians” 
(PATHFINDER, March 18). We, the peo- 
ple of one of the greatest humanitarian 
nations of the world, should be ashamed 
of the negligence to which the Indian has 
been subjected. Let us hope that through 
John Collier’s capable guidance, the vic- 
timized red. man will be restored to his 
former prestige .. . 

Frank Kuthmayer 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
* * * 

In conjunction with our plains Indians, 
I feel that the Collier program is fraught 
with error and is detrimental to the best 
interests of most Indians. Collier is sin- 
cere but sq is Hitler ... As a group of 
mythical nations within a nation, Indian 
tribes must go, but yet may preserve the 
best of their culture... 

Edward A. Milligan 
Michigan, N. Dak. 

Your very interesting article on Indians 
offers a striking object lesson ... You 
say “the so-called ‘beans and blanket’ 
philosophy of administration taught the 
red man to depend on government for 
subsistence, sapped his ambition, and bred 

. laziness and ignorance .. .” Isn’t that 
precisely what our system of relief is 
doing now? Human nature is the same, 
whether in a white or red skin... 

A. M. Bigney 
Greenville, Maine. 


Labor’s Divided House 

Have just finished reading your edito- 
rial “Labor’s Duty” (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
18). I want to say ...a great, big, long 
a-m-e-n ! : 

(Rev.) D. T. Simmons 

Marionville, Mo. 

You mention proposals made by dele- 
gates of the C. I, O. at Roosevelt’s so-call- 
ed “labor peace conference.” To me the 
suggestions sound like sophistry and 
quibbling, while the suggestion that Pres- 
ident Green and Secretary Morrison be re- 
tired at their present salaries for life is 
a brazen insult ... The agenda of such a 
conference should be based on principles 
and not on the merits or demerits of in- 
dividuals . 

C. Milton Schulz 

Santa Paula, Cal. 


“Leave the Insurance Companies Alone” 


I read your article of March 11 (“Busi- 
ness, Farm”) on the findings of Senator 
Joseph O’Mahoney on insurance . 


Mr. O’Mahoney states that the assets of 
life insurance companies in thé last seven 
years have increased seven times as 
fast as their obligations. This is not true. 
The vast amount of insurance written in 
the last 15 years will have to be paid in 
the future, and if the reserves, which are 
required by law, are not built up to take 
care of those policies when they are due, 
the whole financial structure of the com- 
panies will collapse, to the sorrow of the 
policyholders. I think we had better 
leave the insurance companies alone, as 
they are doing a pretty good job and are 
about the only thing we can depend on 
during these trying times. 

W. I. Sunderman 
Le Sueur, Minn. 


Frances Perkins, Born in Boston 

In your issue of February- 25th, there 
appeared a “Presenting” of Frances Per- 
kins, in which you mentioned that she was 
Boston-born and as American as New 
England clam chowder. This is no doubt 
true as far as legal nationality is con- 
cerned, but the article would have been 
more informative if it had stated her fa- 
ther’s actual name and her given name. 

George C. Cossaboom 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


Your history of Frances Perkins was so 
incomplete that I venture to ask a few 
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questions. Why is she in the Presiqg.,, 
Cabinet under an assumed name? )) 
it not seem rather inconsistent {h.»: 
Perkins should be the mother of a 
daughter? You failed to give her )), 
name or the names of her parent: 
Mrs. F. H. } 


















































































Medicine Bow, Wyo. 


[Miss Frances Perkins’ given name wa _ 
Perkins. Her father’s name was Frederick w 
her mother’s name was Susan Wight. In wa. 
it is not at all uncommon for married «..... 
important government positions to use th: 


names.—Ed.] 


“Up to Business” Tl 

Your editorial “Up to Business 
issue of March 11, will no doubt }b. 
yzed in various ways according 
vidual viewpoints. The reversal! 
Administration’s attitude toward bu fro 
is encouraging. As commendab). of 
welcome as this move is, however. | ad 
behind it and those on the sid. 
should not expect the respons: 
either spontaneous or voluminou 
six years, business, big and little, ha 
subjected to beatings it cannot s: 


get, and those who wielded the clu far 
still in position to take them vu; Sti 
on very short notice... ( 

Harry Armst ern 


Armington, Mont. 

Your editorial was pleasing to me. ; fj 
I enjoyed it very much. You hit th: . 
on the head when you say that if p: 
sources hold back, government : 
spend. We will see if private bu of 
will spend, Legitimate business has | , bal 
ing to fear from the Administratio: has 

B. P. M tha 

Manchester, N. H. if s 

... Bah and double bah! Do you actv- hig 
ally believe that a few tongue-in-cheek ne 
statements—of the sort made in the past 
with ridiculous and monotonous regular- 
ity—should cause business to forg: ’ WH 
years of regimentation, strangulation an litt 
unfair treatment? Any schoolboy knows ste: 
that F. D. R. will oppose any sing) tior 
cession that might indicate a retrea' T 
So we're sitting pat. Sitting pat lik« 
sane group of people would do u 
Washington’s army of left-wing: be 
trays its customary creed and 
change puts the horse in front 


cart—does something definite to show u vea 
there is a reason why businessmen s)hou!d rie! 
invest hard-earned money. Then we’! SO 
only too glad:to cooperate. Is it tow much vari 
to ask? nee 
J. Leffel Bend b, 


Marion, Ind. 


Aliens and Jobs to 
I was very much interested in th« mv 
cle on “Aliens” in your March 11th issu 


I believe you should change your state FI 
ment that “aliens do not constitute : cont 
important national problem.” | hap! Ame 
to know that 25 aliens were put off \\ 4 ore 
work right here in this small commun!) for 


How many do you suppose it amoun' 2 
in the whole U. S. A.? I happen to be 4 
veteran of the World war, and at presen! Art 
am unemployed. I figure that I am «nt» cy 
tled to a job in preference to an ific 
Why shouldn’t something be done ; ; 
this alien problem? r 


A. C. Kr 
Vancouver, Wash, 
[Basing its figures on incomplete state retur: ec pose 
Works Progress Administration estimates ‘ p " 
proximately 30,000 aliens were dropped from ss dee 


as a result of the recent Congressional resolut! 
hibiting the employment of aliens on Work € tate 
Nevertheless, aliens pay taxes to the cities, state: © Usy 
the nation where they live. Thus while they ™ 
work on relief themselves, they are helping . 
the wages of citizens. who do.—Ed.] 
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U. S. “BALKANS’”— 


The Growth of Trade Wars Between the States 


HIS week in Chicago’s Stevens 

Hotel, approximately 400 persons 
from all states were gathering for one 
of the most important conferences in 
a decade. Some of the conferees were 
state governors or their representa- 
tives. Some were state legislators. 
Others were state highway and safety 
officials or representatives of some 20 


farm and commercial organizations. - 


Still others were Federal officials. 
Called by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments,t the meeting was signifi- 
cant because it marked the first na- 
tionally conscious effort to solve one 
of the most serious problems burden- 
ing the country to- 
day—the problem 
of inte rstate trade 
barriers. No one 
has realized better 
than COSGO that 
if states keep rais- 
ing trade walls 
higher and higher 
iainst each other, 
the eventual result 
will resemble 48 
little nations in- 
stead of one na- 

lion of 48 states, 
That the time was 
ripe for COSGO’s 
conference was 
obvious. For, 
within the last 10 
vears, these bar- 
riers have become 
so numerous and 
varied that a com- 
nercial “war be- 
tween the states” has developed, 
threatening national prosperity and 
setting up obstacles against the opera- 
lion of private enterprise and the free 
flow of Ameriea’s internal economy. 
FREE MARKET: The situation the 
nference was facing was not new in 
\merican history. The nation’s found- 
ers had a similar problem and were 
forced to set up safeguards against it. 
They were harassed by it under the 
\rticles of Confederation. That first 
constitution of the United States spe- 
ically allowed the 13 original states 
tablish either custom duties or 
ibsolute embargoes against the goods 


suncil—familiarly known as COSGO—is com- 


bose: Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 

) legislators and five executives), which have 
Seen established by legislative action in 38 states. The 
* the medium through which many Federal- 
‘ate and interstate problems have been settled. 


mly states affiliated with COSGO par- 
its meetings, but occasionally, as in the 

National Conference on Interstate Trade 
non-affiliated states also take part. 


Drese 


Barrie 


they tried to sell to each other. 
The states were not slow to take 
advantage. To keep out Connecticut 
firewood, New York placed a high 
duty on it. To keep out New Jersey 
foodstuffs, New York taxed every boat 
landing merchandise from New Jersey. 
In retaliation, New Jersey imposed a 
tax of $1,800 a year on New York’s 
lighthouse at Sandy Hook—land which 
New Jersey owned. And Connecticut 
merchants decided to boycott New 
York. The result of this bitter tariff 
war was virtual trade stagnation. 
So serious had the barriers become 
by the time the Constitutional Con- 


Trade Barriers May Yet Shape the U. S. Map into One of 48 Fenced-In Nations 


vention met in 1787 that the delegates 
were almost unanimously agreed that 
interstate trade restrictions must no 
longer be allowed to hamper the free 
flow of interstate commerce. Accord- 
ingly, they wrote this pfovision into 
the Constitution (Art. 1, Sect. 10): “No 
state shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports, except what may be absolute- 
ly necessary for executing its inspec- 
tion laws ...” In addition, they 
stipulated that “the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral states” (Art. 4, Sect. 2). 

In the following 140 years, periodic 
attempts were made by the states to 
discriminate in favor of their own 
products, but the efforts were usually 
halted by the courts. Said the Supreme 
Court in 1824: “If there was any ob- 
ject riding over every other in the 
adoption of the Constitution, it was 
to keep commercial intercourse among 


the states free from all invidious and 
partial restraints.” With the internal 
movement of goods thus unshackled, 
the United States, with its 3,000,000 
square miles and 130,000,000 people, 
by 1929 formed the greatest free trade 
market in the world. 


That this free trade market has been 
largely responsible for the country's 
high standard of living most econo- 
mists are agreed. In the words of 
one, John T. Flynn: “It is this vast, 
untrammeled, free market that has 
been one of the explanations of the 
amazing growth of this country, while 
Europe has been one series of ham- 
pering, restricting, tax-eating and 
trade-killing frontiers.” 

“BALKANIZATION”: Nevertheless, 
despite Constitutional safeguards 
against interstate trade barriers, de- 
spite judicial decisions forbidding 
them, despite the 
proven economic 
value of a free 
trade market, 
America today is 
becoming “Balkan- 
ized.” Like the 
bickering Balkan 
nations of south- 
eastern Europe, 
whose trade prac- 
tices most Amer- 
icans have con- 
demned, the 48 
states are building 
up fences to re- 
strict or to ban en- 
tirely the products 
of other states, 

Root cause of the 
new trade barrier- 
building era was 
the depression, 
When it set in, 
the states almost 
without exception sought two ends: 
(1) to protect home products; (2) to 
find new tax sources for relief funds. 
To accomplish both these things at 
the expense of their neighbors, they 
began to pass scores of laws dis- 
criminating against out-of-state prod- 
ucts and businesses. Today, as a re- 
sult, hundreds of trade-damming laws 
are on the statute books. How damag- 
ing some of them have been can be 
indicated in such fields as these: 

© Motor Transport: The permissible 
weight of trucks ranges from less than 
10 tons in some states to as high as 60 
tons in others. In Illinois, for example, 
a trucker can carry a gross load of 
72,000 pounds, but if he wants to go 
into Kentucky or Tennessee he must 
reduce his load to 18,000 pounds. A 
few states refuse to recognize out-of- 
state license plates, and demand pay- 
ment of a full registration fee by “for- 
eign” trucks. Some charge a ton-mile 
tax which is higher for “foreign” 
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trucks than for their own. In 11 states, 
there are “ports of entry,” where all 
vehicles are stopped, tested and usual- 
ly required to pay fees. 

These laws and others often make 
interstate trucking almost impossible. 
A man wanting to take his household 
goods from Texas to West Virginia in 
a moving van discovered that he would 
have to pay $1,000 in attorney fees, 
taxes and other expenses and spend at 
least six weeks in complying with the 
laws of the states crossed. 

e Liquor Sales: Under the 21st 
Amendment to the Constitution, states 
are permitted complete control of the 
liquor business within their borders; 
the Constitutional restriction against 
restraints on interstate commerce does 
not apply. Taking advantage of this 
opportunity, various states have levied 
frankly discriminatory taxes against 
alcoholic beverages manufactured else- 
where. Retaliation has sometimes led 
to complete embargoes, such as 0oc- 
curred in a “beer war” between Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan in 1933. 

In this unneighborly battle, Michi- 
gan levied a special tax of 25 cents a 
barrel on out-of-state beer. Angry, 
neighbors Ohio and Indiana soon re- 
taliated with similar taxes on Michi- 
gan beer. In 1937, Michigan heighten- 
ed the conflict by taking advantage of 
a state statute authorizing it to pro- 
hibit the sale of beer from states found 
to discriminate against Michigan beer; 
it completely excluded within its bor- 
ders beer from 10 states, including In- 
diana and Ohio. Hard hit because it 
had formerly sold $2,000,000 worth of 
beer in Michigan annually, Indiana in 
1938 imposed an embargo on all Mich- 
igan liquor. Meanwhile, Ohio imposed 
a $1,500 annual fee upon Ohio distrib- 
utors who wanted to handle Indiana 
beer. Shortly thereafter, Michigan 
and Indiana dropped their beer embar- 
goes against each other; but Michigan 
still bans Ohio beer, and Indiana and 
Ohio have not yet reached complete 
agreement. 

e Farm produce: Under the Con- 
stitution, the states are permitted to 
establish quarantine regulations to 
prevent the importation of plant and 
animal diseases. Such inspection is 
necessary, but some states have not 
been above using the laws to keep 
out almost all agricultural produce of 
other states. 

An instance of the lengths to which 
mutually hostile states will go in 
fighting one another has been noted in 
the citrus conflict between the “sun- 
shine states.” California and Florida 
have long used quarantine laws to pro- 
tect their citrus growers and shippers 
from one another. Since 1915, Florida 
has maintained a quarantine against 
citrus fruits from California allegedly 
to prevent the importation of brown 
rot. But California fruit has long been 
free of brown rot. California bans 
Florida fruit on the ground that it is 
infected with citrus canker, but that 
pest has been absent from Florida for 
years. 

If the farmer is a merchant-trucker 


(Continued on page 20) 











President: Plans 


Shortly before he left Washington 
last week for a 10-day vacation at 
Warm Springs, Ga., President Roose- 
velt gave impetus to two big plans. 
One involved national defense, the 
other the cotton surplus. 

SHIPS: Through the White House 
secretariat, the President announced 
his approval of the Navy Department’s 
intention to build two 45,000-ton battle- 
ships, appropriations for which are 
contained in the regular naval appro- 
priations bill now before Congress. 
Each 900 feet long, and each expected 
to cost $90,000,000, they would be the 
largest and most powerful in the world 
and would be in addition to the six 
35,000-ton battleships already under 
construction. 

Significance of this step lay in the 
fact that the President had, for the 
first time, taken advantage of a pro- 
vision in the 1938 naval act, authoriz- 
ing him to increase the size of battle- 
ships over the 35,000-ton limit pro- 
vided he was convinced other nations 
had exceeded that tonnage. Some 
months ago, it was reported that Brit- 
ain was preparing to build 40,000-ton 
vessels and it was believed the Admin- 
istration had confirmed other reports 
that Japan is building at least one war- 
ship of 43,000 tons. 

COTTON: Put forward at a press 
conference, the President’s plan for 
relieving the government of its 11,000,- 
000-bale cotton surplus, kept off the 
market by the AAA’s crop loans, in- 
volved a subsidized export program, 
which would cost the nation $60,000,- 
000 to $90,000,000 a year. Details of 
the plan, said the President, were yet 
to be worked out, but it would prob- 
ably include: (1) payment of $1.25 a 
bale to producers who release their 
loan cotton to the market, and (2) a 
“moderate” payment on all cotton ex- 
ported after the plan goes into opera- 
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Boettiger Plumped for “Pa”-(see col. 3) 





market.” 


Other items in the Preside; 
vacation week included thes 

e He put his stamp of ap; 
the State Department’s action 
nating the reciprocal trade as 
with Nazi-crushed Czecho-Slovya! 
issuing a proclamation ratifyin, 
action. The proclamation made i| 
that the trade treaty was bein: 
pended rather than 
backing up the State Department 
sition that Czech subjugation j 
“temporary.” Meanwhile, it was |. 
ed that Secretary of State Corde! 
himself, although resting in Flo: 
the time, had dictated phrases s: 
“wanton lawlessness” used by the ‘ 
Department to condemn 
seizure of her neighbor. 

@ Expressing delight at the S: 
Court’s decision overturning |! 
theory that Federal and state sal: 
were immune from reciprocal 
taxation (see page 6), the Pre: 
indicated he would again urge |if' 
of tax exemptions from futur: 
of government securities. 





Roosevelt “Convention” 


In New York last week, the Re; 
lican Herald-Tribune suggested 
the best way to choose the next |): 
cratic candidate 
would be to call a convention of ! 
velts and let them make the no: 
this straight-{ 
foolishness was that a Rooseve!! 
a Roosevelt in-law already wer 
a transcontinental 


tion. Basis 


gaged in 


about 1940. 
Two weeks ago, Elliott, sec: 
of the President, declared in : 
cast from Fort Worth, Tex.., 
President Garner was “well in th 
as a likely Democratic candi<da' 
the Presidency.” 
that Elliott, as president of th: 
State Network, Inc., was merc! 
ing as Texans do by spotlight 
state’s favorite son. 
Boettiger, husband of Elliot!’ 
Anna, the remark needed an 
On the front page of the 
Wash., daily Post-Intelligen: 
which he is publisher, Boettige: 
ed an open letter to his brot!: 
law. He stated that sentiment i! 
of a third term for “your Pa” w: 
strong, and told Elliott he co 
publicity-weary Roosevelts a fa 
picking out “an honest to Gor 
take the old 
Garner, he said, was likeable bu! 
anti-New Dealish to deserve © 
eration. “Maybe what you really 1 
he spoofed, “is that Garner wou 
a good President of the State of T« 
Elliott Roosevelt meant 


Dealer to 


Pathfinde; 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


tion. Saying that by Augus: 
cotton exports will be the Io. 
oU years, the President predict:, 
program would reduce the sur; 
regain “our fair share of th¢ 
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Vacationing in Pinehurst, N. C., 
idressed an open letter to Boet- 
He protested that he was loyal 

» President, and explained: “My 
ent with regard to Garner was 
i. mv observation and report to 
eople of Texas.” Seeking to end 
debate, he recommended that 
‘t the family thinks or feels” about 
rd term “should not be discussed.” 

—————_» >> ——————— 


Congress: Blocs 

itty lines are not the only lines in 
Congress. Almost every one of the 
n’s lawmakers nurtures certain 
ests dear to the hearts or the 


na 


ae tbooks of his constituents. How 
’ varied interests interact and 
what effect they may have on matters 
of national policy was clearly demon- 
strated on Capitol Hill last week. 


Pending before the House were two 
appropriations—one of $150,000,000 for 
relief, and one of $250,000,000 for farm 

rity payments (benefits designed to 
bring farm income to pre-war levels). 
Representatives from the cities, where 
unemployment is worst, wanted the 
rel money; their rural colleagues 
wanted the farm funds. Said the urban 
eroup to the farm group: “We will 
support your parity payments if you 

promise to vote for our relief 
ippropriation.” 

rhis sort of mutual back-scratching 

. usually confined to Congressional 
corridors and cloak rooms. Last week, 
i was brought into the open. Putting 
himself at the head of the urban bloc, 
73-year-old Adolph Sabath, Democrat 
who represents a crowded Chicago 
district, declared frankly: 

“If the men from the farm states 
want our help, they should help us.” 

Between these two blocs was a third 

bloc—the eeonomy bloc, which fought 
both appropriations, Further compli- 
cating the situation was the fact that 
President Roosevelt had asked twice 
for the relief funds, but had opposed 
ew farm benefits unless Congress 
provided extra revenue to pay them. 
lhus avowed New Dealers like Sabath 
found themselves promising something 
Roosevelt did not want in order to 
gel something he did want. 

\fter several days of jockeying, the 
farm clique decided they had enough 
votes of their own to pass the parity 

is, and haughtily rejected the 
rbanites’ log-rolling proposal. They 
sol a rude surprise, Lacking assur- 
inces of rural support for the relief 
ippropriation, the Sabath bloc, com- 
posed chiefly of New Dealers, sided 
with Republicans and conservative 
Democrats to kill the parity payments 
by 204-191. Then the House passed 
the Agricultural Supply Bill, sliced 
fr $1,155,000,000 to $900,000,000, by 
e vote. 
roughly disgruntled, the farm 
warned Sabath and his friends 
they were “sticking their noses 
rr nothing but a punch.” The 
‘elute, they argued, would restore the 
4 payments anyhow; and when 
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Sabath’s Urban Bloc Slashed a Rural Bill 


the relief appropriation came up in 
the House, the rural congressmen 
promised to do their utmost to slash 
it, or even kill it outright. Their hand 
was strengthened when the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended 
$100,000,000, instead of $150,000,000, as 
“adequate” for relief purposes. 

While this feud raged in the House, 
the Senate set the stage for neutrality 
revision. A number of conflicting 
plans for repeal and amendment of 
the Neutrality Act were presented to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
opponents of all change in the law 
planned to take advantage of this dis- 
cord. Their stand was keynoted in a 
speech by Senator William Borah, who 
accused England of encouraging Nazi 
aggression in eastern Europe. The 
European democracies, Borah contend- 
ed, were only trying to realize “their 
own imperialistic schemes,” and 
America should have no part of that 
game. 

Other happenings of the Congres- 
sional week included these: 

@ Only 19 men were on the Senate 
floor when that body passed without a 
dissenting vote the largest regular ap- 
propriation for the War Department in 
peace-time history. The $513,188,172 
exceeded the House figure by 4%13,- 
330,938. 

@ By 352-27, the House voted an 
investigation by its Appropriations 
Committee of WPA spending. New 
Dealers went along on the vote “not 
because there’s anything to investigate, 
but because there’s nothing to hide.” 

e When no witnesses appeared to 
question his fitness, the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee unanimously approved 
William O. Douglas’s nomination to 
the Supreme Court. 

@ Marriner Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the New 
Deal’s favorite fiscal expert, told the 
Senate Silver Committee that the Ad- 
ministration’s silver-purchase program 
“does more in my opinion to ultimate- 
ly destroy the domestic silver indus- 








try than anything else { know.” Buy- 
ing the world’s silver output, Eccles 
argued, “tends to destroy the use of 
silver” and, as a result, the markets 
for silver. 

. <a a Pe 


Appeasement: Progress - 


Although reasons for skepticism 
could still be found last week, all 
groups seemed agreed that the New 
Deal’s so-called business appeasement 
drive had at last passed beyond mere 
words into the field of action. 

Concrete progress was noted when 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., backed by President Roose- 
velt, urged Congress to change the 
Social Security Act in two important 
respects: (1) to postpone increases 
scheduled for next year in the pay- 
roll taxes for old-age insurance, sav- 
ing tax-payers from 100 million to 
300 million dollars a year from 1940 
through 1942; and (2) to substitute a 
modified pay-as-you-go system for the 
“full reserve” now required by the 
Act. At present, under methods re- 
garded as economically dangerous by 
many experts, the reserve is being 
built up to reach an estimated 47 bil- 
lion dollars by 1980. 

Made before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Morgenthau’s pro- 
posals were expected to receive full 
Congressional support. Economists 
found them immediately important, 
especially because postponement of 
the tax increase would leave more 
money in circulation and thus aid busi- 
ness by holding up purchasing power.? 

In other respects, however, appease- 
ment. skeptics found some food for 
their skepticism. In Administration 
quarters, lack of action held back the 
drive for revision of certain taxes re- 
garded by many as business deterrents. 
Nevertheless, significance was seen 
in the fact that Secretary Morgenthau 
continued to insist that the Admin- 
istration was “anxious” to revise taxes 
wherever feasible. 

The week’s most spectacular econ- 
omy statement was heard before the 
Special Senate Silver Committee. Ap- 
pearing before the committee, Marri- 
ner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the New Deal’s 
foremost advocate of spend-for-recov- 
ery theories, admitted that polls indi- 
cated that a majority of Americans 
wanted spending to come to an end. 
With this admission—the first of its 
kind ever made by an Administration 
spokesman—Eccles flung a somewhat 


+ This point was reasoned out in this way: since 
the Act became effective two years ago, the govern- 
ment has been collecting Social Security taxes far in 
excess of the Social Security benefits it has been pay- 
ing out; by postponing the scheduled 1940 tax in- 
crease, it will leave in circulation money that would 
otherwise be poured into an idle reserve. The pres- 
ent payroll tax is 1 per cent each for employer and 
employee. The scheduled increase would raise this in 
1940 to 112 per cent each. Morgenthau’s proposal 
offered three alternatives: (1) postpone the 1940 in- 
crease entirely; (2) make it only one-fourth of 1 per 
cent; or (3) make it only one-sixth of 1 per cent. Last 
week, it was expected that Congress would adopt 
the first of the three. 
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tongue-in-cheek challenge at Congress. 
Congress, he said, should assume full 
responsibility and act “instantly” to 
balance the budget. Said he: 

It does not make sense to me to ex- 
pect that a reduction in [government 
spending] is going to lead [any indus- 
try] to enlarge plant capacity, increase 
production and thus furnish employ- 
ment ... While I am convinced that 
such a policy of retrenchment under 
present conditions would have disas- 
trous results, we live in.a democracy, 
and, therefore, I believe that the view- 
point of the majority should prompt- 
ly be made effective. 

Specifically, Eccles said, if Congress 
wished to achieve a balanced budget, 
it would have to make drastic cuts in 
such major items as work relief and 
all farm payments. The challenge was 
accepted by Senator Pat Harri- 
son of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, but he 
held that the responsibility for econ- 
omy was not Congress’s alone, but a 
joint one to be shared by the Execu- 
tive branch, 





Court: Toppled Theory 


“The power to tax,” observed Chief 
Justice John Marshall in 1819, “in- 
volves the power to destroy.” 

That famous dictum became the 
cornerstone for a whole body of legal 
theory about taxation, Marshall used 
it to argue that the state and Federal 
governments could not constitutional- 
ly place tax burdens directly on each 
other. Later Supreme Courts refined 
the idea still further—governments, 
they decided, could not tax each other’s 
“means and instrumentalities,”’ such 
as salaries of government employees. 

As late as 1937, the High Bench re- 
affirmed this principle of “implied im- 
munity” from taxation on the part of 
government jobholders. Last week, 
however, a sweeping 6-2 decision top- 
pled the theory into the judicial dis- 
card, With Justices Butler and Mc- 
Reynolds dissenting, Justice Stone 
read the majority’s opinion that New 
York and Utah were within their 
rights in taxing the incomes of resi- 
dents employed by Federal agencies. 

Specifically overruling earlier Su- 
preme Court decisions, the majority 
reasoned that taxes on incomes of gov- 
ernment employees were not a burden 
on the governments themselves, but 
simply a just levy on the individual 
taxpayers. Still upheld, however, was 
Marshall’s basic principle that govern- 
ments may not place “destructive” 
taxes directly on each other. In a sep- 
arate concurring opinion, Justice 
Frankfurter called the Marshall dic- 
tum an “unfortunate remark” and a 
“seductive cliche.” 

Practical results of the Court’s re- 
versal, actively sought by the Roose- 
velt Administration, “were two: (1) 
Washington was authorized to tax the 
$3,640,000,000 annual payroll of 2,600,- 
000 state and municipal jobholders, 
swelling Treasury revenues by $16,- 





000,000 a year. (2)Those of the 1,200,- 
000 Federal employees drawing $2,000,- 
000,000 a year who lived in the 34 
states having income taxes became 
liable to those levies.t 

Broad as it was, the Court’s ruling 
still left unanswered questions. One 
was whether a bill now in Congress 
providing reciprocal taxation of gov- 
ernment salaries should be pushed or 
dropped. Another was a problem still 
to be threshed out by the Court—may 
Federal and state governments tax in- 
come from each other’s securities, or 
is that an instance of what Marshall 
called taxation’s “power to destroy?” 


Hines Case: Pay-off 


Since last May, the intricate story 
of New York City’s lucrative numbers 
racket has been unraveled bit by bit 
in the trial of James J. Hines. The 
62-year-old Tammany chief, evidence 
showed to the satisfaction of a blue- 








International 
Hines Unwittingly Supplied a “Hot Tip” 


ribbon jury, sold political protection 
to the lottery’s gangster boss, Dutch 
Schultz. Richard “Dixie” Davis was 
the combination’s “mouthpiece.” To- 
gether, the trio ran the daily gambling 
pool which sucked millions of dollars 
annually from the metropolis. 

Schultz was murdered three years 
ago. Last week, Hines and Davis were 
collecting their share of the racket’s 
final pay-off. From Justice Ferdinand 
Pecora, Davis drew a jail sentence of 
one year, of which he had already 
served eight months. Leniency was 
the disbarred lawyer’s reward for 
pleading guilty and testifying against 
Hines for District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

Hines, with sweat beading his ex- 
pressionless face, heard Judge Charles 
Nott sentence him to serve four to 
eight years in all on 12 felony counts. 
The penalty would have been more 
severe, said the court, had it not been 


+ Among them was Franklin Roosevelt, who, as a 
legal resident of New York, will have to pay next 
year a state tax of $5,550 on his $75,000 salary as 
President of the U. S. 
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for the advanced age of the pri 

After pronouncing sentence. 
Nott (who heard Hines’ secon 
after Justice Pecora had called 
trial in the first) released a pro! 
officer’s detailed study of the c 
ed man’s life and character. 
absorbing document traced 
career as a Tammany politicia 
with only a small visible inco 
lived in comparative affluenc: 
though married and a father, | 
ported a mistress for 24 years 
who “throughout his life has 
driven by an inexorable ambiti 
objects of which were power, 1a 
success and recognition.” 

Davis prepared to celebrate hi 
sentence by marrying his sho, 
paramour, Hope Dare, and Hines 
to the Tombs pending appeal. 
entered cell 213 there, an ironi 
script to the whole story cany 
Harlem, where the numbers gan 
flourished—the day’s “hot tip” 
number 213. 
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Labor: Snag 


Last week, peace between 

two warring factions—the Congr: 
Industrial Organizations and 
American Federation of Labor 
apparently no nearer than it had be 
when the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. p: 
committees opened negotiations al 
President’s request last month. A a 
one-day meeting in Washington, a! 
a week’s adjournment, the proceedings 
snagged on a provision in the A. F. of 
L.’s peace proposal of 1937, a proposa 
which the Federation had resubmitted 
as a basis for discussion. 

The snag was the Federation's pro- 
posal to take back the 12 original 
A. F. of L. unions which had formed 
the C. I. O. Did the Federation 
the C. I. O. committee asked, that 
would take back those 12 unions 
they now stood, including the 
classes of workers organized by 
without authorization of their fo! 

A. F. of L. charters? 

In effect, the A. F. of L.’s repl) 
that it could not, because of 
dictional conflicts between the 12 
unions’ new classes of workers d 
established A. F. of L. affiliates. The 
conflicts, the A. F. of L. negotiators 
dicated, would have to be worked 
before the new classes of workers 
could follow their parent organi 
into the Federation. Obviously «is- 
gruntled, the C. I. O. let it be know2 
that it considered the reply unsat!s- 
factory, and the meetings adjourne 
for another week. 

Another phase of this problem 0! 
jurisdictional labor conflicts se 
likely to have far-reaching effects. 
viewing a fight between the C. |. VU. 
and the A. F. of L. to represent em 
ployees of a Washington, D. ©., ! 
shop, the District of Columbia Cou! 
of Appeals stressed the fact thal 
Wagner Labor Relations Act failed to 
protect business men from “injur 
through the struggle of compe!'ns 
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unions.” Noting that the act did not 
empower employers to request an 
“s election to determine which union in 
nd ch disputes was the proper bargain- 


‘ng unit, the Court considered this an 
ab “inequality before the law as between 
a employer and employees.” Since a ma- 
: jority of the Court are New Deal ap- 
: pointees, its opinion was expected to 
“a spul revision of the Wagner Act, a 


task about to be undertaken by Con- 


ress 
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a “Comfortable Journey 

1 ‘How long does it take to boil a 

three-minute egg at 8,100 feet?” 
“Twelve minutes.” 


hi Crackling back and forth by radio 
hoy between a mammoth plane hundreds 
aes of miles out over the south Atlantic 
lL A and Pan American Airways headquar- 
nic | tiers at Baltimore, Md., this culinary 
me | exchange marked almost the only diffi- 
cutie culty encountered last week in a his- 
Lip tory-making transoceanic flight. The 
Yankee Clipper, world’s largest plane, 
traveled 2,448 miles from Baltimore to 
ihe Azotes without any trouble more 
serious than the chef’s problem of 
Pianeta boiling breakfast eggs at high alti- 
hnere tudes.7 
and Favored by winds and weather, the 
bor {2-ton Clipper completed the first lap 
had be of a 10,000-mile, round trip “shake- 
L. pe down” flight across the Atlantic, at an 
as al average speed of 165 miles an hour, 
th. Ata in 17 hours, 32 minutes, and arrived a 
ton, J half-hour ahead of schedule. The 21 
tees men aboard—largest number of per- 


sons ever to fly the Atlantic in a heav- 
proposal ier-than-air craft—all agreed with 












submit Captain Harold Grey’s description of 
the flight as “the most comfortable 
as kind of a journey.” If the rest of the 
original inspection cruise—to Portugal, France, 
d formed England, [reland and return—proved 
a is successful, the 74-passenger Clipper 
d, that it was due to become the first of six 
ONS & planes soon to inaugurate regular 
rs transatlantic passenger service. 
\ I 
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Tarzan’s” End 
ep! In little Powell, Wyo., Earl Durand 
of 19 was almost a legend. He had crossed 
aay q the Mojave Desert afoot, wearing only 
tes. The shoes and trousers, “to see if I could 
ee. aoe do it.”. He could put four bullets into 
sane iy (thrown baseball before it fell, but 
nee preferred the bow and arrow because 
ite “Th too good with a rifle.” And he 
usly dis- My "UShed raw meat, — 
,e known Last week, the six-foot-two, 200- 
unsatis- pound body of this 26-year-old “Tar- 
djourned van” lay stretched on an undertaker’s 
; ‘lab. After one of the bloodiest man- 
‘obi f nts since the days of Billy the Kid, 
» seemed ‘urand’s mania for the wilderness had 
rect: him his sanity and his life. If 
c 1. O. ost also the lives of five others. 
taal ee weeks before, two deputy 
). U. 4 icky was a Chicago-to-Dallas transport liner 
bia Cour ished at the Oklahoma City Municipal Air- 
that tht ng eight and injuring four. By an ironic 
fail 1 t e, next day, Braniff Airlines, owner of the 
» “injury ved one of the National Safety Council’s 


safety awards, 





“om pt ng 
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Cox: His Buller Will Send Him to College 


sheriffs had arrested Durand as he 
chewed a strip of raw beef and jailed 
him on a six-month poaching sentence. 
A few nights later, the prisoner beat 
up a guard and fled to the ranch of 
his horrified parents near Powell. 
There he shot dead two officers trying 
to re-take him, and made for the hills. 
As he traveled, he gathered up half a 
dozen guns and a quantity of ammuni- 
tion from terrorized ranchers. At one 
ranch he left a note for his pursuers, 
suggesting that when he was caught 
they might “have my head mounted 
and hang it up in the courthouse for 
the sake of law and order.” Return 
address on the letter was “Undertak- 
er’s Office, Powell.” 

Finally, bloodhounds led a posse of 
100 to a ledge at the foot of Saw 
Tooth Mountain in northwestern 
Wyoming. Well barricaded, Durand 
blazed away at his hunters. When a 
pair of them rashly rushed his cave, 
he needed only two shots to kill both. 
Dismayed sheriffs called up National 
Guard units with a howitzer and 
trench mortar to blast out the fugitive 
and sent a plane to drop gas bombs 
on the ledge. But when they encircled 
and rushed the cave, their quarry had 
vanished. 

Next day, as the posse cautiously 
scaled the mountain, nine men in a 
bank back in Powell froze in terror 
when Durand walked calmly through 
the door, bristling with guns. He 
scooped $3,000 from the cash drawers, 
then, remarking “what the hell, they’ll 
plug me before I get out of here,” fired 
forty shots into the bank’s walls and 
windows. With a raw-hide thong, he 
bound together three of his prisoners 
and pushed them out the door before 
him. Despite this living shield, terri- 
fied townspeople met him with a hail 
of bullets. One of them killed the 
20-year-old bank clerk directly in front 
of him; another pierced Durand’s 
chest. 

Crawling painfully back into the 
bank, the maddened outlaw poked a 
gun into his long black hair and died, 
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as he had boasted he would, by his 
own hand. 

The bullet that dropped the outlaw 
was fired by Tipton Cox, 17-year-old 
high school student, who said that 
“Durand was my friend, but I guess I 
had to shoot him.” Cox was quickly 
signed up for a radio broadcast from 
New York City. The boy said he 
would use the money received for the 
broadcast to go to college. 


‘Land of Steady Habits” 


Americans who boast about the lib- 
erties guaranteed them in the Bill of 
Rights seldom realize that the first 10 
amendments became part of the U, S. 
Constitution by the narrowest of mar- 
gins. Virginia, in late 1791, brought 
the proportion of approving states just 
to the required three-fourths, but 
Georgia, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cuit held aloof. 

Last week, efforts to plug this chink 
in the Constitution’s history had met 
a surprising set-back. Saluting the 
Constitution’s 150th anniversary, the 
legislatures of Georgia and Massachu- 
setts had ratified the Bill of Rights 
with appropriate ceremonies and 
without dispute. That left Connecti- 
cut the lone non-ratifier. 

When invited to “bring Connecticut 
in line with the rest of the states,” 
however, law-makers there balked. By 
a vote of 169 to 60, a solid Republican 
majority in the General Assembly’s 
lower house refused to suspend the 
rules to permit ratification, and re- 
ferred the matter to the Committee on 
Federal Relations, Republicans argued 
against “hasty” action on the ground 
that Connecticut should maintain its 
reputation as “a land of steady habits.” 

“If we’ve waited these many years,” 
cried Representative George E, Jones, 
“what’s the hurry now?” 

oe 


Americana— 


Ingenious: To residents of Disney, 
Okla., dynamiting at the nearby Grand 
River Dam presented a problem: eggs 
would no longer hatch, Justice of the 
Peace C. S. Bivens promptly supplied 
a solution: he equipped his hens’ nests 
with shock absorbers made from bed- 
springs. 





* 2 * 


Prodigal: Eleven years after it was 
let out of the house for exercise, Her- 
man Klein’s pet fox terrier returned to 
his Mishawaka, Ind., home. Tenta- 
tively identified from photographs, the 
dog confirmed its identity by perform- 
ing all the tricks it had been taught 
by the family as a pupy. 

Gift: Bernice Canfield, clerk at a 
Santa Monica, Calif., 5-and-10 cent 
store, beamed at an elderly woman 
customer who handed her a bag with 
the remark: “There’s something for 
you, my dear.” Opening the bag, she 
screamed and fainted when a 5-foot 
gopher snake emerged. The donor 
quickly departed. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Barking Dogs 

Soaked to the skin, 25,000 black- 
uniformed men stood at attention last 
week in Rome’s proud new sport sta- 
dium, the Foro Mussolini. A chill rain 
drooled over the wet marble of the 
stadium statuary. Giant banners bear- 
ing the gold emblems of Fascism whip- 
ped in the wind. 

This was the day for which all Italy 
had been waiting: the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Fascist movement, when 
Benito Mussolini was expected to re- 
capture the limelight from his fellow 
dictator Adolf Hitler and define offi- 
cially Italy’s claims on France. Ex- 
pecting something sensational, every 
important diplomat in Rome was on 
hand. Il Duce mounted the podium, 
stuck out his chin and raised one hand 
to still the cheers. “Comrades of the 
vigil,” he bellowed, “listen with the 
necessary attention!” 


WIND: The rest of the speech was a 
jumble of phrases crackling from the 
loudspeaker—“detestable pacifists .. . 
demo-plutocratic liars ... our sacred 
rights ... woe to the weak!” Mussoli- 
ni roared, ranted, popped his eyes and 
flailed his fists, but even a dictator is 
no match for a howling wind. It caught 
his words and whirled them away. 
Later, studying the official text, Black- 
shirts and diplomats figured out what 
Mussolinj had said. Even then, it did 
not seem to make much sense. He had 
identified the fate of Italy with the 
sea that washes her shores (see cover). 
Then he had gone on to outline the 
Fascist “course of navigation” as 
follows: 


(1) “We consider a perpetual peace 
as a catastrophe for human civiliza- 
tion” but “we also consider a long 
period of peace necessary to safe- 
guard . . . European civilization.” 

(2) Attempts to break the Rome- 
Berlin axis are “childish,” but now 
that the Spanish war is over, no barri- 
cade to a Rome-Paris understanding 
exists. 

(3) Italian problems with regard to 
France “have a name. They are call- 
ed Tunisia, Djibouti, and the Suez 
Canal.” If France does not wish to 
settle these problems, we are ready to 
shed our red blood and hers. For let 
this be understood—“geographically, 
historically, politically and militarily, 
the Mediterranean is a vital spot for 
Italy.” 


Tunisia, opposite Sicily, has more 
Italians than Frenchmen. Djibouti is 
the terminus of Ethiopia’s railroad to 
the Red Sea. Suez lies along the sea 
route from Italy to Ethiopia. In nam- 
ing these three points as Italy’s “prob- 
lems,” Mussolini sounded “mild” and 
“reasonable” to some pro-Fascist Paris 
newspapers, which immediately began 
an editorial campaign urging conces- 
sions to Rome. Even Premier Dala- 
dier, though he declared he would 
yield French rights or territories 








jamais (never), invited Mussolini to 
state exactly what he had in mind. 

Germany, however, did not miss the 
point: that Mussolini, ever so inno- 
cently, had picked out the three most 
strategic corners of the French Empire 
and three of the four keys to the Medi- 
terranean Sea (the fourth is Gibral- 
tar). Since Fascist ambitions in Afri- 
ca do not infringe on Nazi ambitions 
in Europe, and since any weakening 
of the status quo at sea would make 
France and Britain less able to resist 
Nazi expansion on land, Il Duce’s 
speech was received with Nazi hur- 
rahs. Hitler wired his congratula- 
tions. Field Marshal Hermann Goer- 
ing, who happened to be vacationing 
on the Italian Riviera, wrote a special 
article for the Popolo d'Italia. Pledg- 
ing German-Italian friendship, and 
cracking a joke over the “loud. cries 
in behalf of democracy from London 
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Danzig Citizens Cried: “Our Turn Next!’ 


and Paris,” Goering recalled an old 
proverb: “Barking dogs seldom bite.” 

BARKING: The gibe seemed justi- 
fied. For all their sharp yaps of 
alarm over the Nazj seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Britain and France had not 
yet produced anything like an alliance 
of nations interested in stopping Hit- 
ler. Chief reason for the failure was 
Br‘ ish refusal to promise anything 
more than moral support to Poland, 
and Polish refusal to accept anything 
less than military support. 

The Poles were in a tight spot. With 
the Nazis in Memel and Slovakia, Ger- 
many’s jaws were tightening on Poland 
just as they had once clenched on 
Czecho-Slovakia. They tightened par- 
ticularly on that strip of land known 
as the Polish Corridor. Poland’s only 
outlet to the sea, the Corridor cuts off 
East Prussia from the rest of the Reich 
and includes the theoretically free 
but Polish-ruled and Nazi-dominated 
city of Danzig (see map). 

While Danzigers, joyous over the 
occupation of Memel, hailed each other 


Pathfinde, 


in the streets with the Hitler salu 
and the cry, “Our turn next!’- 
newspapers blossomed with just 
sly stories about Poland as the, 
once spread about Czecho-SIov.)\ 
Alleged Polish attacks on Ger, 
women living in the Corridor 
denounced as “an intolerable 
on German-Polish friendship.” 
lin sent Warsaw an ultimatum «& 
ing certain changes in the sta! 
Danzig. 

For answer, Warsaw used th) 
guage Nazis understand. Th: 
sent 10,000 troops to Danzig’s 
called up three classes of milit: 
servists, announced a $228,000 (4) 
fense loan, and even went so {2 
ward unifying the nation as to \: 
exiled political leaders to come }) 
Alexandra Pilsudski, widow ot 
first Polish dictator, called on all y 
en to train for soldierdom. So. 
workers pledged their wages 
state. University students offerc: 
work unpaid on Poland’s western { 
tifications during the summer holida\: 
All over Poland, parades marched |. 
the defiant slogan: “Poland is jo! 
Czecho-Slovakia.” 

Thus Poland seemed to be the only 
barking dog in Europe who was also 
ready to bite. Britain apparently had 
returned to her pre-Munich mood of 
not much caring what Hitler does so 
long as he does not poach directly on 
British preserves. Against all the ap- 
peals of France and the demands of a 
coalition of 34 members of Parliament, 
led by former Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden, Chamberlain refused to 
introduce the _ politically-unpopular 
idea of conscription. He did agree, 
however, to increase the British over- 
seas army from its present puny 1350,- 
000 to 340,000—by voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

BITING: While France and Britain 
yelped, Poland growled, and Italy bay- 
ed for the moon, the powerful German 
police dog kept sinking its strong white 
teeth into such portions of Europe as 
lay nearby and unprotected. Within 4 
single day the Nazi Foreign ()/lic« 
announced three important treatics. 
Dealing with Lithuania, Slovakia, an¢ 
Rumania, they extended the new (er- 
man empire from the Baltic ice-floes 
to the Black Sea. 

e Lithuania: No sooner had (er- 
mans taken down their flags after cele- 
brating the end of Czecho-Slovakia, 
than they were ordered to put up the 
flags again in honor of Memel. ()n th 
balcony of Memel’s civic theater, !!'! 
ler welcomed “the youngest citizens of 
our great German Reich.” Back i 
Berlin, Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop busily put legal sealing 
wax on a treaty whereby Ger 
and Lithuania gravely agreed 1: 
attack each other. Receiving in 
turn free port privileges, Lithusan' 
surrendered Memel. 

Once the poorest and most neg!« 
region in Germany, Memel for the p#> 
16 years has been the richest part 0! 
Lithuania and, except for a primil'y' 
fishing village, the little Baltic nations 
only seaport. Last week Lithuani«s 
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one-ship navy—an ancient 500-ton 
inesweeper armed with three ma- 
hine guns and a couple of three-inch 
»nnon—Was cruising disconsolately 
the Baltic, Lithuania’s humiliated 
‘aspinet fell, and the country passed 
nder a government of national con- 
centration headed by General Jonas 
cernius, chief of the General Staff. 

e Slovakia: Having made sure that 
Germany would now replace Britain 
as Lithuania’s best customer, busy For- 
eign Minister Ribbentrop turned his 
attention to that province of Czech- 
Slovakia which alone retained some 
semblance of self-rule—Slovakia. In 
return for “the right at all times to 
erect military plants” in Slovakia, Ger- 
many promised to the Slovaks such 
shiny toys of freedom as their own 
postage-stamps, Germany also under- 
took to protect for 25 years “the po- 


i 





Csaky Received a Protest and a Committee 


‘| independence of the Slovak State 
and the integrity of its territory.” 
How much this promise was worth 
Slovaks quickly found out when Hun- 
garian troops, their eye on the rail- 
road that runs across Slovakia from 
Budapest to Poland, began seeping 
across the border from newly-Hun- 
garian Ruthenia, Slovakia protested 
to the Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
Count Stephen Csaky. ‘That’ dapper 
diplomat wired back that Slovakia’s 
eastern border had never been marked 
and that Hungarian troops must have 


strayed across “by mistake.” Mean- 
whi Hungarian planes, bombing 
Slovak fields and barnyards, killed 
several women and children. The 
Slovaks sent an arbitration committee 
lo Budapest; Count Csaky suavely de- 
manded a large chunk of eastern Slo- 
Var The Slovaks appealed to their 


sreat German protector; the Reich in- 
differently dispatched Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels to Budapest 
with orders to see what the shooting 
Was all about. 

* Rumania: Biggest of Nazism’s 
three treaty triumphs was won, not 
by Foreign Minister Ribbentrop, but 





OTHER LANDS 


by a highly successful traveling sales- 
man, Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat of the 
Economics Ministry. After four weeks 
of negotiations in Bucharest, Dr. Wohl- 
that emerged beaming with a pact 
that put Rumania squarely under the 
Nazi thumb. Germany was to get free 
ports on the Danube and the Black 
Sea; exploitation rights in Rumanian 
oil fields and mines; favored-customer 
monopoly of Rumanian farm produce. 
Rumania was to adjust her crops to 
grow the things Germans needed. In 
return, Germany was to supply arma- 
ments and overhaul the Rumanian 
railway system—presumably in the 
direction of the Soviet Ukraine. 

All these concessions, Foreign Min- 
ister Grigore Gafencu announced, had 
nothing to do with Rumania’s deter- 
mination to defend her frontiers. It 
was obvious, nevertheless, that Ga- 
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Gafencu Made the Best of a Bad Bargain 


fencu would henceforth be a mere of- 
fice boy for Berlin, for Rumania could 
not now offend Germany without com- 
mitting economic suicide. Even so, 
Gafencu had made the best of his bad 
bargain. He had confined German oil 
rights to lands which Rumania won in 
the last war and which she is likely 
to lose in the next. 

FINANCIAL NOTE: Diplomatic vie- 
tories like the Lith, Slovak, and Ru- 
manian treaties depend on a military 
machine, and a military machine costs 
money. To meet its mounting bills, 
the Nazi government invented a new 
kind of cash. Firms to whom the gov- 
ernment owed money were given 
paper certificates good for payment on 
future taxes. Then the Nazis cheer- 
fully raised taxes all around. 


Spain: War's End 


After two years, eight months and 
11 days, Spain’s civil war finally came 
to an end last week. Termination of 
the conflict which cost more than 
1,000,000 lives, untold human suffering 
and inestimable property destruction, 
was hastened by the unconditional 











surrender of besieged Madrid and the 
almost simultaneous capitulation of 
the rest of Republican Spain and its 
armies, 

For 29 of the 32 months of the war 
Madrid, though one-third destroyed, 
had endured and repulsed more at- 
tacks from land and air than any large 
city in modern history. But last week 
the war-weary capital surrendered to 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s Na- 
tionalist forces without a single shot 
being fired. The surrender was order- 
ed by Madrid’s National Defense Coun- 
cil, headed by army leaders, which 
overthrew Premier Juan Negrin’s “last 
man” government early last month. 

Peace negotiations between the 
Council and Franco-held Spain broke 
down last fortnight. - Franco then 
swung an army of 200,000 troops into 
advanced positions for a final drive 
on Madrid, in addition to launching 
new large-scale offensives on the Cor- 
doba and Toledo fronts. But leaders 
of the Council decided on uncondi- 
tional surrender rather than cause 
more useless bloodshed. Thus, as 
Council leaders fled to Valencia, white 
flags were run up on the old capital’s 
tallest buildings. These were signals 
for Franco’s legions, including many 
Italians, to swarm into Madrid. Re- 
lieved from the strain of war, 1,000,000 
half-starved Madrilenos went wild 
with joy. Rushing into the streets, 
they greeted Franco’s victorious forces 
with Fascist salutes and shouts of 
“Viva Franco! Viva Espana!” while 
red and gold Nationalist flags burst 
out everywhere. 

Not only did Franco take Madrid 
without firing a shot, but the remain- 
ing Loyalist fourth of Spain was vir- 
tually handed over to him. Before 
fleeing abroad, leaders of the Defense 
Council prepared Valencia and other 
cities for the coup de grace and order- 
ed all Loyalist soldiers to lay down 
their arms. However, the order seem- 
ed unnecessary. In the face of rapid 
Nationalist advances, Loyalist resist- 
ance everywhere collapsed. Battalion 
after battalion waved white flags of 
surrender and begged for Franco’s 
“merey and generosity.” As he pre- 
pared to make his triumphant entry 
into the capital, Franco broadcast a 
promise of full pardon to all Repub- 
lican soldiers not guilty of crimes. 

Though Spain’s fire of hate, which 
for nearly three years threatened to 
ignite all Europe, had apparently been 
quenched in blood, post-Madrid indi- 
cations were that the Iberian Peninsu- 
la might vet spell trouble for France 
and Britain. As Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy hailed Franco’s victory 
as “another milestone in the formation 
of a strong nation allied with the Rome- 
Berlin totalitarian dictatorships,” re- 
ports from Spain told of rush work on 
Spanish fortifications commanding 
British Gibraltar. Moreover, in a Bur- 
gos broadcast attack on the democra- 
cies for the part they had played in 
the civil war, Premier Ramon Serrano 
Suner indicated Franco intends to 
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stick to the Berlin and Rome friends 
who made his success possible. Added, 
these developments revived fears in 
Paris and London that the “New 
Spain” may be used as a tool of the 
axis against them, particularly in the 
Mediterranean. 


China: Renewed Action 


Last week, after a relative lull of 
four months, full-scale hostilities were 
again in progress on every major war 
front in China. 

With an estimated 2,000,000 Chinese 
and Japanese troops participating, the 
sharply intensified conflict was mark- 
ed principally by bitter positional bat- 
tle in six disputed provinces—Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Chekiang, Kiangsu and 
Honan. In the last, so devastating 
were Japanese air raids on Chengchow 
that not even church properties were 
spared. After repeated bombing of 
American missions, Tokyo received 
strong written protests from the Unit- 
ed States. 

Used to such complaints, the Japa- 
nese government was more immediate- 
ly concerned with other things: (1) the 
European situation (see page 8) and 
its possible effect on Japan’s “new or- 
der” program in East Asia; (2) efforts 
to steer clear of European involve- 
ment by reportedly refusing to con- 
vert the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo pact into 
an outright military alliance; and (3) 
negotiation of a compromise agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia which is 
expected to settle the long-stand- 
ing fisheries dispute (PATHFINDER, 
April 1). 








Democracy Congress 


With an all but audible sigh of re- 
lief, Uruguay said goodbye to a strange 
group of visitors last week. They were 
delegates to an International Congress 
of American Democracies, called to 
meet at Montevideo by the Afeneo, 
a liberal Uruguayan literary society. 

Before the six-day Congress, the 
Peruvian government complained to 
Uruguay that the Peruvian delegates 
were democratic leaders exiled from 
Peru. Reportedly, similar representa- 
tions were made by Brazil and other 
semi-dictatorships. At the radio sta- 
tion in Montevideo, government cen- 
sors stood by, ready to cut out of con- 
vention broadcasts any remarks which 
might offend sensitive American gov- 
ernments, 

Chief business of the Congress was 
‘ to adopt a program for spreading the 
ideas of democracy. Delegates hearti- 
ly approved a_ resolution backing 
“those principles proclaimed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in defense of democ- 
racy and peace” and asking “the sup- 
port of all democratic forces in the 
Americas” for the President. By this 
time, censorship had grown so irk- 
some that the Argentine delegation 
withdrew, closing the Congress a week 
ahead of time. Arguing that their 
presence might help to elect President 
Roosevelt for a third term, delegates 
decided to meet in Washington next 
year. 
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Lightweight Champion 

Citizens of the United States own 
two-thirds of the 42,950,000 automo- 
biles on earth. They spend one- 
tenth of what they earn to purchase 
automobiles and keep them running. 
Last week, officials of the Studebaker 
Corporation of South Bend, Ind., un- 
veiled a new car which they promised 
would be as cheap to buy as most, and 
cheaper to run. 

Two Studebaker brothers began 
business in 1852 as carriage-makers. 
During the depression, their corpora- 
tion saw hard times. In 1933, it was 
the first large motor company to reor- 
ganize under the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. When reorganization was over 
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Hoffman Decided to Try a Third Time 


in 1935, President Paul Hoffman got 
an idea. 

About 90 per cent of America’s auto- 
mobile sales are made by three com- 
panies: Ford, General Motors and 
Chrysler. The Big Three of American 
automobiles are their low-priced Ford, 
Chevrolet and Plymouth. Other com- 
panies have tried to edge into the 
profitable low-priced field, but with- 
out success. Studebaker itself had tried 
twice, with its short-lived Erskine and 
Rockne models. 

Nevertheless, President Hoffman re- 
solved to try again. Since the discon- 
tinuance of Ford’s Model A in 1932, he 
believed, there had been no full-sized 
American car conspicuous for its econ- 
omy of operation. At this chink in 
his competitors’ armor, Hoffman de- 
cided to strike. 

To get them out of the heavy-car 
atmosphere of the main Studebaker 
plant, Hoffman sent technicians to the 
deserted Rockne factory and told them 
to design a light, six-cylinder automo- 
bile. To find out where weight could 
be saved, they dismantled eight light 
cars of American and European make 
and weighed them piece by piece. 

Result of their study is a new, light- 





er Studebaker Champion. Bui)! 
to the ground for smoother ric 
has no running boards, but 

most of the special features of { 
Champion. Although it looks a: 
as its 2,900-pound competitor: 
actually about 500 pounds ligh; 

Chief saving is in the 78-hor: 
engine and transmission; th: 
155 pounds less than the Bi: 
average. Dealers hope to 
lightweight Champion by sayi: 
it is as big as a Ford, as powerf, 
Chevrolet and as cheap as a P]y; 
and, since it is lighter and need 
gas, from 20 to 30 per cent chea; 
run, 

Designing the new Champi: 
buying machinery to make it 
$4,500,000. This year, Studebak: 
sell 23,000 Champions without | 
anything on its investment, bu! 
cials hope to sell perhaps twi: 
many. The sale of 50,000 Cham; 
would be small beside the ex): 
sale of 900,000 Chevrolet cars 
trucks. But it would be a huge 
for Studebaker, and would indi: 
significant trend in American 
about automobile economy. “|! 
make something of this car,” Presid 
Hoffman has promised, “we're goi 
change the whole low-price fie|d 
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Picker Foundation 


Tall, sober John Rust was bor: 
Texas cabin about 40 years ago 
grew uptobeacotton picker. 


He hate: 


Path find. r 


the job so much that with his broiher 


Mack he invented a mechanical colt: 


picker which can do the work of 8 


humans. Not yet produced con 
cially, it may eventually throw 
6,000,000 of the nation’s 8,000,000 s! 
croppers out of work. On the 
sciences of both brothers, this t 
ing prospect weighs as heavy as 
Six months ago, John and 
bought a factory in Tennessee |: 
duce their machine. At the sanx 
they announced they would limi! | 
own individual salaries to 10 
the earnings of their lowest-paid 
ployee. Last week, John revea!: 
and Mack would make further 
ment for their disturbing inven! 
Visiting New York City to al 
dinner opening National Shar 
pers Week, John called newspap: 
in fora talk. He had two compe 
John Tanner, an Arkansas shar‘ 
per who made only $74 last yea! 
George Smith, a Negro who had « 
$500 on a cooperative farm at |! 
dale, Mo. At Rochedale, Smith e» 
ed, about 100 individuals “hav« 
own factories for making dair: 
meat products, and jointly ow 
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WHY FISTULA HAS DANGEK* 


A large, free book will give you v2! 
information. Write McCleary Clini 
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pensive farm tools and machin- 


john Rust, this example seemed 


t to a possible salvation for’ 


pickers. He and Mack, he an- 
ed, had set up a Rust Foundation 
will receive all the dividends on 
1 per cent of stock which the 
ers have retained in their own 
iny. Job of Foundation employ- 
ill be to puzzle out a solution for 
roblems created by the Rust ma- 
“We don’t have any cut-and- 
| answer,” John admitted, “but 
working along the line of the 
rative farms.” 





The Valuable Mule 
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a livestock population on U. S. 
; worth close to five billion dol- 
the most valuable citizen, in terms 
mey, is the mule. This hybrid 
ring of the ass and the horse, a 


irtment of Agriculture animal sur- 


howed last week, boasts an aver- 
orth of $118. 

ond on the roster of animal values 
ell below the mule is his equine 


in, the horse, whose average price 
“34. Beyond these averages, the 


ilture Department pointed out, 
rdy work horse may be bought 
; little as $50, while a good mule 
cost triple that figure, and match- 
iule teams often bring $500 or 

By contrast to the horse family, 


iverage cow is worth $56, the hog 
ind the chicken 70 cents. 


th proverbial stubbornness, the 
ble mule is clinging to his ex- 
e a good deal more successfully 
the horse. While the horse popu- 

last year dropped three per 


t to 10,800,000 (lowest point in his- 


the mule’s numbers declined 
one per cent to 4,382,000, 80 per 
f them on southern farms. More- 
the number of mules foaled in 
was the greatest in the last 10 
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per cent, 


New European jitters brought 
increases, ranging from 50 to 
in war-risk insurance 
by marine underwriters both in 


United States and Great Britain 


week. American insurance con- 
jumped rates on shipping from 
ountry to Mediterranean ports 
25 cents to 37% cents per $100; 
ropean Atlantic ports, from 12% 
to 25 cents; and to most Baltic 
orts, from 12% cents to 50 cents 


8100. British rates were ap- 
imately doubled on shipments 
the U.S. 

In its five-year existence the 
nodity Credit Corporation has 


‘42,000,000, Congress was advised. 
ie Corporation, which makes 
and extends credits to farm- 
id been forced to liquidate all 
ngs and obligations last year, 
ver, officials said the loss would 
been $92,000,000. 


rhe U, S. District Attorney’s of- 
New York impounded 1,483 bar- 





rels of whale oil valued at $24,000. The 
seizure represented the portion of a 
57,000-barrel shipment from the whal- 
er Ulysses which a Coast Guard ob- 
server aboard the ship charged was 
illegally taken from 20 whales under 
the minimum length of 70 feet fixed by 
treaty and U. S, law. In addition to 
confiscation of the oil from the alleg- 
edly “undersized” whales, operators of 
the vessel faced a $2,500 fine. 


g A gain over the preceding month 
of 45,000 workers in industrial employ- 
ment and of $3,900,000 in weekly pay- 
rolls for the month ended Febru- 
ary 15 was reported by Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins. The in- 
creases brought factory employment 
1.3 per cent or 96,000 wage earners 
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above the figures for February, 1938, 
while total payrolls were 1.9 per cent 
or nearly 16 million dollars over those 
of the corresponding month last year. 


g A cut in the working force of its 
New Jersey wire and cable manufac- 
turing plant brought dismissal of 100 
aliens among the 3,500 employees of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. 
William A. Anderson, president, de- 


scribed the employment of “Amer- 
ican workers” as a_ long-standing 
company policy which had result- 


ed in an 80 per cent native-born or 
naturalized personnel. The company 
constantly encourages citizenship, he 
said, and may reinstate the dismissed 
aliens upon presentation of natural- 
ization credentials. 
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This Machine Does the 
Work of 20 Men - BUT 
Machines Like This Have 
DOUBLED THE NUMBER OF 
FACTORY JOBS 


; “ere 
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AMERICA’S BENEFICENT PARADOX 


-yet more men put to work! This 


we replacing men 
startling paradox is responsible for much of America’s prog- 


ress. For although machines are doing jobs that would require 
many times as many men to do by hand, yet the number of factory 
jobs has increased from 4 to 8 million in the last 50 years. Why has 


this been possible? 


Why? Because machines have multiplied the effectiveness of men’s 
work, have enable@ them to produce more with less effort, have so 
reduced the cost of manufactured products that more millions of 
people have been able to buy them. And because more people have 
bought these products, more men have been employed making them, 
That is why there are twice as many factory jobs today as there 
were 50 years ago, and, in addition, millions of other jobs selling, 
shipping, and servicing the new products. 

General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen, by applying 
electric power to the machines of industry, have done much to make 
this progress possible. Their efforts today are directed to the task 
of creating still higher living standards for America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Food, Fat, Energy 


-In large measure, man is what he 
eats. Diet is a particularly important 
factor in his weight and his output of 
energy. Last week, scientists were 
interested in two reports about man 
and his food. 

e Fat: Professor Arthur Steinhaus 
of George Williams College in Chicago 
reported that although exercise is im- 
portant to general well-being, it is 
highly overrated as an aid to persons 
who want to reduce. To lose a pound, 
he reported, an average man weighing 
155 pounds would have to do one of 
the following things: wrestle for 5% 
hours; fence for eight hours; saw 
wood for 10% hours; play ping pong 
for 17% hours; play billiards for 32% 
hours; walk 144 miles at the rate of 
two miles an hour; run 100 yards in 
10 seconds 129 times; or climb the 
555-foot Washington Monument 4% 
times. 

From any of these activities, Dr. 
Steinhaus admitted, there might be a 
temporary loss of considerably more 
than a pound—much of it exuded in 
the form of perspiration. “Most of 
it,” he declared, “is quickly replaced 
by drinking water.” The best way to 
reduce, he said, is to eat less. 

@ Energy: In New York City, Dr. 
George Ray of the Long Island College 
of Medicine reported that a gelatin 
diet doubles the physical work a man 
can do before he becomes exhausted. 
He had tested cyclists pedaling on 
stationary bicycles. In one case, he 
found that 60 grams of gelatin a day 
tripled endurance. Another subject 
gained 10 pounds during the experi- 
ment. 

Dr. Ray explained that gelatin—a 
common component of meat—stimu- 
lates body consumption of phospho- 
creatine, an important muscle fuel. 
But because women do not store crea- 
tine, a gelatin diet has almost no effect 
on them at all. Thus, while gelatin 
may be useful for male athletes, sol- 
diers and manual workers, it will not 
keep overworked housewives from be- 
coming tired. 








Television Teaching 


Safest way for a medical student or 
a hospital interne to learn his busi- 
ness is to watch experienced doctors 
at work. Some hospitals have small 
amphitheaters where internes can sit 
and watch surgery, but they see no 
more of an operation than spectators 
do of the fine details of a football 
game. Last week, Israel Zion Hos- 
pital in New York City was pointing a 
way to overcome this difficulty. 

In the hospital’s operating room, 
engineers had hung an electronic 
camera from the ceiling so that it 
pointed straight down at the operating 
table. High-powered lamps, with 
lenses watercooled to lessen their heat, 
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The Camera Gave Watchers a Close-Up 


were focused on the table, and nearby 
was a microphone. The whole was a 
television broadcasting station. 

Two weeks ago, in an auditorium 
about 500 feet from the operating room, 
74 internes, nurses and staff doctors 
of the hospital gathered before six 
receiving screens and watched tele- 
vised surgery for the first time. In the 
operating room, a doctor performed 
an abdominal operation. Spectators 
got a close-up view of his hands at 
work and heard him explain his tech- 
nique. Satisfied with the experiment, 
hospital officials announced that they 
would install additional receiving 
screens and expand their hospital 
audience still further. 

ee 


Safety Sandwich 


Even before depression slowed 
building construction, the fancy of 
American motorists turned from open, 
touring automobiles to closed cars 
with windows. This fact saved the 
plate glass business from going to 
smash. Five companies — DuPont, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass, Monsanto Chemical, and 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals—were 
able to spend more than $6,000,000 on 
laboratory research which perfected 
shatterproof glass. 

Last week in Philadelphia, the 
Franklin Institute was to recognize 
safety glass as a life-saving achieve- 
ment of science. At a testimonial din- 
ner given by the Institute, chemists of 
all five companies were to be guests of 
honor. 

When shatterproof windshields were 
installed in a few American cars in 
1924, safety glass was already 21 
years old. In 1903, a French scientist 
named Benedictus accidentally knock- 
ed a test tube from a shelf. Curiously, 
the glass broke but did not fly apart. 


Path find >, 


The tube had contained ¢o)), 
which had evaporated, leaving 
the vessel a_ celluloid-like ¢, 
which held it together. 

Some years later, Benedictu: 
an automobile accident in wh; 
young woman was cut by broke: 
from a windshield. In 1914, lx 
ented a safety pane: a sandwi: 
two sheets of glass glued togetlh: 
transparent, tough nitrocellulose. 

Early safety glass cost $12 a s: 
foot, and turned brownish or w! 
in the sun. Chemists made ce! 
acetate—more durable and mor: 
terproof than nitrocellulose—t! 
ner part of the sandwich in 
1930, when safety glass began | 
pear in ordinary cars, 

Cellulose acetate is opaque t 
actinic rays of .the sun—thus h: 
to shield motorists from sunbur; 
sunstroke. In cold weather, it 
some of its binding power; the : 
wich sometimes opens, permitting 
moisture to enter and discolo: 
glue. But it is so nearly perfect 
motorists take it for granted; few k 
that it was replaced in 1939 autom: 
models by a new, “high-test” sa 
glass. 

At the Institute dinner in Philade!- 
phia last week, chemists were to | 
ithe high-test glass a chief topi 
discussion. Laymen will learn th: 
glue is a synthetic plastic called 
acetal resin. Simpler to manufactur 
the new sandwich is as tough as |! 
old, is completely weather-resi: 
and will not discolor. Its co 
the same—about $1.50 a square 
as compared with 25 cents for 
nary, shatterable glass. 
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gq Dr. Thomas C. Poulter, res: 
‘director at the Armour Institu! 
Technology in Chicago, reposted 
week that Armour scientists had 
ceeded in creating pressures of | 
000 pounds per square inch—the 
est ever created by man. The work, 
he reported, will be useful in 
study of industrial machinery. 


@ Endocrinologists in  Gallinger, 
Tex., were studying the strang« 
of 30-year-old Mrs. Maria Garcia. be- I 
cause of a glandular upset, sh: 
gained three pounds a day ever 
last Christmas—increasing in weigh! 
from 160 to more than 400 pound 


@ In Pittsburgh, the Air H) 
Foundation reported that whiskers 
a remarkably efficient filter for keep 
ing small particles out of the lungs 
In England, said the report, a su! 
showed that clean-shaven ston: 
sons were commonly afflicted wi! 
silicosis; that masons with mus! S 
suffered less; and that masons 
both beards and mustaches wer 
tually immune. 


gq From St. Cyr near Paris, Frene’ 
weathermen loosed a radiosonde 2 
loon which reached a height of !9° 
miles~a new record for weathe! 
loons. American types seldom @ 
more than 13 miles. 
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‘EDUCATION 





Gallaudet’s 75th 


school 


April day 


I 


Columbia 


fo prepare 24,864 deaf Americans 
- life in a hearing world, 2,700 in- 


tructors teach in 79 public and pri- 


ite schools for the deaf, while spe- 
| classes are operated in the public 
systems of 168 cities. Fore- 


ost institution in this educational 


eld is Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. Ga 


the only college for the deaf in 
world. This week, Gallaudet, a 
educational school with 140 students 
da faculty of 17, is 75 years old. 
'o mark the anniversary ofthe 
when President Abraham 
1coln signed an act authorizing the 
Institution for the Deaf to 
int college degrees, Gallaudet’s 


President Percival Hall planned a ra- 


o broadcast. To the audience Dr. 


Hall can tell an impressive story. 


hen absconded withthe money. 


homas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
ducation for 


tal of 200 men 


Nucleus of the institution was a 
inded group of deaf children taken 
Washington in 1856 by a man who 
licited funds for their education and 
Learn- 
youngsters’ plight, pious, 
Kendall took them 
The Columbia Insti- 


of the 
ealthy Amos 
der his wing. 
tion resulted. 
1 1894 the college was renamed for 
“father of 
the deaf in America.” 
ough he died in 1851, before the 
llege was established, his son Ed- 
d was a co-founder with Kendall. 
rhe college employs the combined 
thod of instruction (the instructor 
g speech and sign language simul- 
eously). The curriculum includes 
ide variety of academic and voca- 
il courses, ranging from psychol- 
to linotype operation. Since 1891 
normal division has graduated a 
and women to teach 


deaf throughout the world. On 
social side of college life, students 


blish a magazine, engage in athletics 
d dance to music, which they cannot 
but can feel through rhythmic 


brations along the floor. 


Briefs 


rio 


© Of 1,000 graduates during the last 


cht years whose cases were handled 


of Buffalo’s job 
30 proved chroni- 
Last week, the 
York institution was studying 
se “problem alumni” preparatory 
recalling them to-school for advice 
d readjustment. Preliminary in- 
indicated that the problem 
iduates had low personality rat- 
and poor college records. 


€ With a gift of $6,753,000 from 
lter P. Murphy, 66-year-old rail- 
y equipment manufacturer, North- 
tern University last week began 
struction on its Evanston, Ill., cam- 
of an institute of technology. To 
tudent body of 800, the school will 
r courses in civil, mechanical, elec- 

! and chemical engineering. 


the University 
cement bureau, 


ly unemployable. 
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Walls Between the States 


UR page 3 article is well worth 

the attention of all readers. Since 
1929, notwithstanding Constitutional! 
provisions to the contrary, many of 
the nation’s 48 states have been build- 
ing tariff walls against each other. 


-To be sure, there is nothing forth- 
right in this “balkanization” process. 
The growth of interstate barriers has 
taken place quietly; there has been no 
openly-avowed move to set up tariffs 
between boundaries; the entire situ- 
ation has been brought about fhrough 
such apparently harmless legislative 
devices as state “inspection” laws and 
state “transportation” statutes. By 
and large, however, many of these de- 
vices are scarcely distinguishable 
from import levies and custom duties 
of the kind expressly forbidden by 
the United States Constitution. 

It is not easy to dramatize the evil 
significance of this situation. Up to 
now, there have been virtually no 
clear-cut figures to show how bad its 
effects have been onthe traditional free 
flow of American marketing. Even so, 
there is not an expert who will not 
say that the growth of interstate trade 
walls has become one of the nation’s 
gravest problems. In fact, the states 
themselves now recognize its dan- 
gerous implications; in Chicago this 
week the Council of State Governments 
is meeting to worry about it. 

The problem is not new, It existed 
at the time the Republic was founded, 
and that is why the Constitution made 
provisions in respect to it. It is pres- 
ent again today largely because of the 
depression years. Understandable as 
that may be, however, it cannot be jus- 
tified. The building of walls be- 
tween the states is like a swordthrust 
not only at national economic well- 
being but at national unity as well. 


q 
Not God's Truth at All 


MERICAN tourists are sometimes 

terribly simple-minded. Among 
them on almost every return trip from 
abroad are at least two or three who 
are loud in saying such things as this: 
“I detest Hitler and Mussolini. I 
wouldn’t touch either of them with 
a ten-foot pole. But I’ve got to hand 
it to those boys for solving the unem- 
ployment problem in Germany and 
Italy.” 

Now, if this idea never got beyond 
earshot of the few tourists, if a lot of 
gullible people did not accept it as 
God's truth, it could be laughed off 





with the hollow laughter it deserves. 
However, it has become more and more 
widespread, so that today it is fre- 
quently expressed. as an argument 
proving how efficacious dictatorship 
can be. Almost invariably, whenever 
the idea is put forth, the man who 
voices it waves his arms and asks a 
question: “Everybody’s got a job in 
Germany and Italy; millions are unem- 
ployed in the United States—what’s 
wrong with us, hey?” 

Well, the answer is not hard to find. 
The simple fact is that democratic 
United States writes its statistics and 
defines its terms in its own way. More 
important still, it adheres to an eco- 
nomic system and a political creed 
that differ completely from the sys- 
tem and creed of the dictatorships. 
If ours were a government of another 
stripe, -if we played authoritarian 
tricks, the unemployment problem 
would seem as absent here as it does 
in Germany and Italy. 


CTUALLY, it cannot be said that Hit- 
ler or Mussolini has solved the job- 
less situation in his own land. What 
both have done is this, and this only: 
they have set in motion giant govern- 
ment projects and these projects have 
abSorbed the unemployed. The point 
to be remembered here is that Ger- 
many and Italy operate a war economy 
and that this economy is as different 
from ours as night is from day. It in- 
volves such things as forced labor at 
miserably low pay, conscripted labor, 
labor harried and bullied in govern- 
ment camps, labor working for sub- 
sistence in an atmosphere not far re- 
moved from state slavery. In essence, 
this is how Germany and I[taly—espe- 
cially Germany—have “solved” their 
unemployment problem. The tourists 
see everVbody at work; the statistics 
classify all as gainfully employed; but 
at its roots the whole system is as 
sick as any system can possibly be. 
The sickness is implicit in the war 
economy of both Germany and Italy. 
Germany, for instance, is in reality a 
desperately poor country. Yet a great 
portion of its wealth has been poured 
into munitions, has been spent on non- 
productive instruments of destruction 
instead of on things likely to produce 
more wealth, on things that can be 
made, bought, sold and consumed by 
the average German. Such a condi- 
tion can last only for so long; it must 
end eventually in either internal rev- 
olution, external war, or complete na- 
tional economic collapse. 


When points of this sort are under- 
stood, it becomes clear that returning 


Path find e) 


tourists are wrong when they sp 
admiringly of how well the work; 
man seems to be doing under H 
and Mussolini. An impression jis 
thing and a fact is another. The 
in this case is that the United S! 
despite all its millions of unemplo. 
is immeasurably better off than ei! 
Germany or Italy. Indeed, if we uy 
the statistical classifications used 
the dictators, we too could say that 
had no joblessness, for there would 
no distinction drawn between wo 
ers in private industry and work 
on Federal relief projects. Let us 
deceive ourselves. What some retu 
ing tourists report is not God’s tr 
at all. 
































































q 
The Body Restful 


T WAS the bold lettering that cau 
our wandering eye. Standing 
among all the advertisements in a y: 
elegant magazine for business men y 
the appealing injunction: Exerc: 
While You Rest. 

Called simply the “Do-More Ex: 
ciser,” the pictured device seemed 
live up to the strict letter of its clai 
A bright-faced executive seated al | 
desk was apparently resting and ex: 
cising—both through the medium of :::: 
ingeniously contrived swivel chai: 
The chair, even as the sitter swivele: 
in it, gave a muscular workout equi, 
alent perhaps to a fast game of pin. 
pong. 

It is one thing to say that this | 
but another manifestation of American 
ingenuity. It is still another thing to 
say that it seems slightly terrifying | 
If we are to be a nation of effortless | 
exercisers, what next will we be? | 
How far is it from a “Do-More Swive! 
Chair” to the machine that will mak: 
love for us? To the machine th: 
will think for us? 

We have arrived at what is eithe: 
the apex or the nadir of American 
history. The inventors have taken \: 
far from the day when pioneers blaze! 
trails through the wilderness and had 
callouses on their empire-maki 
hands. Now, so the advertiseme: 
tell us, we have things like the “!) 
More Exerciser,” we can build up « 
muscles while we rock restfully i: 
chair. From here it is but a step 
the love machine, to the thinking : 
chine, to the pre-digested beefsteak 
aspirin form. 


Whither are we drifting in this 

of mechanical ease? Our restful bo 
ies should not feel too secure, for 

fortless exercise may not be enough | 
save them from atrophy through « 

use. Or equally bad, our inventions 
may make us muscle-bound up to ani 
beyond our ears, a nation of ment! 
softies, a race of Sandows with Robo! 
minds and machine-made love affai's 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Page Boys 


Snaps: a sound frequently heard on 
he floor of the Senate in legislative 
eason, produced by a Senator’s draw- 
ng his thumb forcibly over his sec- 
nd finger, and indicating that the 


ventleman wants a glass of water or 


‘| 


k 





s; just thought of something he left 

his office. 

S. 0. B. Run: an errand somewhere 
1 the Senate Office Building. 

Buzz from the Cloakroom: a note 
om a newspaperman or proud con- 
ituent who wants to call a legislator 
ff the floor 

Vights: punishment meted out to 
enate pages who have failed to an- 
wer snaps, forgotten to make S. O. B. 
uns, or ignored buzzes from the 
loakroom; involves staying after 
eryone else has gone home, clean- 
ng out desks and delivering things 
enators have left behind. 


‘HIS excerpt from the glossary of a 

Senate page indicates that a page 
\’s life is no beer and precious few 
ttles. While other boys are out in 





- 


pages study c. desks that were used 
by Congressmen of Abraham Lincoln’s 
day. Besides the regular grammar- 
school courses, there is a special one 
in civics to help the page understand 
the history he sees dramatized in the 
Senate, Six teachers instruct the boys. 


TYPICAL Senate page is between 
12 and 16 years old, and small for 
his age. He wears blue serge knickers 
and coat, black stockings, a white 
shirt and dark tie. His voice is chang- 
ing, and he is just beginning to take an 
interest in girls. He is probably the 
son of a politician—often of a member, 
for the page jobs are pure patronage— 
and he cherishes dreams of coming 
back to Washington some day as a 
Congressman, Sometimes he does 
come back. Take Representative Don- 
ald H. McLean, New Jersey Republi- 
can. He used to be a page in 1897. 
Each Senate stripling has five desks 
to tend. He must see that they are 
supplied with copies of new bills and 
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Early and Late, Pages Study in One of the World’s Most Unusual Schoolhouses 


sun playing marbles, the page is 
(ing on the steps of the Senate dais 


longside Vice President Garner and 


eary 
iey have to go to school at 7:15 a. m., 


tching for snaps. (Senator Henry 
intain Ashhurst of Arizcena, inci- 
itally, is the greatest finger-snapper 
the Senate). When the pages, 
ppvlike, scuffle or giggle while on 
vy, they get a sharp reprimand 
n the Head Page. Pages often live 
idreds of miles from home, in 
Washington> boarding-houses. 


d again for two hours at the day’s 
d. If they miss classes during late 
sions, they must make up their 
idies on Saturday. 


On the other hand they get paid 


all this—four dollars a working 
plus free suppers in the Senate 
taurant when Congress is working 
e. Their schoolhouse, moreover, is 
of the most unusual in the world. 
U. S. School for Pages consists of 
ee rooms in the Capito] basement. 
ere, at a tuition of $15 a month, 


the daily Congressional Record. One 
boy has to keep the Senate snuff box 
full. All new fellows go through a 
lot of hazing, and the first assignment 
of every new page is to find “Senator 
Sorghum” at non-existent Room 515, 
S. O. B. 

Every Friday the pages gambol at 
the Y. M. C. A., box and wrestle and 
play basketball. Every spring the 
“House’ plays the “Senate” at base- 


ball. The “Senators” usually get lick- 
ed. Pageboys have their favorites 


among the Congressmen and argue vol- 
ubly among themselves about their he- 
roes. The late Huey Long was the 
pageboys’ choice. He always gave 
them something for Christmas. 

House pages are taller and older 
than the Senate boys and wear no spe- 
cial uniform. Altogether there are 
50-odd pages, 22 of them in the Senate. 
If a midget should ever be elected to 
the Senate, the pages would be in 
a quandary. They are not supposed 
to be taller than the Senators. 
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PRESENTING 
Edouard Daladier 


On the 28th day of January, 1933, 
two things happened in Europe. Adolf 
Hitler became Chancellor of Germany, 
and Edouard Daladier became Premier 
of France. 

Nobody at the time considered the 
two events related, and yet the rise 
te power of the German and the 
Frenchman almost at the same hour 
was a rather remarkable coincidence. 
Though he met the Fuehrer for the 
first time only last September at Mu- 
nich, Daladier’s career for the past 
six years has been almost interwoven 
with Hitler’s. 

It was because of Hitler that last 
week Daladier possessed powers such 
as no Premier in the history of the 
Third French Republic has enjoyed. 
True, these powers were slated to ex- 
pire on Nov. 30, but until then Daladier 
was viftual dictator, ruling without 
parliament, able to bargain with the 
Fuehrer or the Duce on the basis of 
their own secret, one-man diplomacy. 

Five years before Adolf was born 
among the Austrian Alps, Edouard 
was born in the French Alpine foot- 
hills. The date was Jtine, 18, 1884, the 
place Carpentras, a busy silk-spinning 
town frequented by tourists intent on 
viewing the old Roman ruins. 

Edouard’s grandfather was a stone 
mason, his father was the town baker. 
The boy grew up to enter the Uni- 
versity of Lyons, where he took first 
place in his examinations and won a 
year’s scholarship to study in Italy. 

When the World war came, Dala- 
dier was a 30-year-old schoolteacher. 
Joining the army as a corporal, he left 
four years later with the title of cap- 
tain in the Legion of Honor and pos- 
sessing the Croix de Guerre and three 
other decorations. Promptly he be- 
came mayor of Carpentras, then a 
deputy to the French Chamber on 
the ticket of the Radical Socialist 
(moderate) party. In 1924 Premier 
Edouard Herriot remembered that he 
had once taught this promising young 
man at the University of Lyons, and 
picked Daladier as his Minister of 
Colonies. That was the year that an 
agitator in a Bavarian jail wrote a 
book called Mein Kampf. 

The next nine years were pleasant 
ones for Daladier. Every morning he 
bicycled from his home on the Champs 
des Elysees to the Ministry of Colo- 
nies—or of Public Works, or War, ac- 
cording to the Cabinet position he hap- 
pened to be holding. The Chamber 
of Deputies learned to know him as a 
level-headed liberal. In 1933, his ap- 
pointment as Premier was received 
with enthusiasm. 








** It was the last sane administration 


before the panic. In October, Dala- 
dier’s ministry fell on a minor issue: 
Secialist refusal to support a govern- 
ment finance bill. .In November, 93.5 
per cent of the German nation voted 
for Hitler in a plebiscite, and hyste) ia 
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Daladier: Rubber Is Mixed with the Iron 


began to spread over France. There 
were frequent Fascist demonstrations; 
a rise in unemployment; a series of 
short-lived, bickering ministries; and 
finally, the “affaire Stavisky,” an ugly 
financial scandal indicating corrup- 
tion in the Cabinet. France was fed 
up with parliamentary government by 
the end of January, 1934, when Dala- 
dier became Premier for the second 
time. 

He lasted just four days. Paris riot- 
ed, the police fired on the rioters, and 
almost every newspaper in Paris howl- 
ed for the Premier’s resignation. De- 
nounced:as a bungler, Daladier re- 
signed. He set out at once to repair 
his ruined career: negotiating with 
Socialists and Communists, helping to 
create the Popular Front which he was 
later to shatter. In 1936 he captured 
the presidency of his party. In 1937 
he crept into the Ministry of National 
Defense. Last April 99.2 per cent of 
the German nation voted approval of 
Hitler’s seizuré of Austria and for the 
third time France made Daladier Pre- 
mier. Two weeks ago, scared to 
spasms by the Nazi occupation of 
Prague, the French parliament handed 
over its power to Daladier. 

The new dictator of French democ- 
racy is a widower with three chil- 
dren; a man of the people who has 
never ‘lost his thrifty peasant habit 
of rolling his own cigarettes. Widely 
touted as an “iron man” because of 
the way he crushed a general strike 
with military force last November, he 
is really a man of rubber resolution. 
He changes his mind frequently and is 
prone to lose his head in crises such 
as the riots of 1934. Nevertheless, 
France trusts him, for he is honest in 
a country whose politicians are usu- 
ally tainted with graft, he is a demo- 
crat at heart, and “he means well.” 
For the next eight months France will 
match him against Hitler—the baker’s 
son from Carpentras against the Aus- 
trian ex-housepainter. These two 
men rose to power the same day, al- 
most the same hour. Which will fall 
first? The history of Europe largely 
depends upon the answer. 
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Maharajah DHIRAJ RAY RAYEs| 
WAR SAWAI SHREE YESHW<A: 
RAO HOLKAR BAHADUR, 30-year- 
ruler of the 1,325,000 inhabitants 
Indore, India, called together his | 
bles last week and told them he h 
married MARGUERITE BRANYF) 
30-year-old American divorcee, in « 
der to find “mental peace.” The c: 
ple met three years ago in a Los A 
geles hospital where Miss Branyen \ 
nurse to the Maharajah’s first wit 
since dead. The Maharajah strong 
disapproved of his own father’s sens 
tional marriage to Nancy Miller 
Seattle, Wash., in 1928. 











After preaching as guest pastor 
Terminal Island prison near San P, 
dro, Cal., the Rev. Silas A. Thwe 
reported that when he asked prison: 
who felt the need of a Savior to ri 
AL CAPONE, former Chicago gangst: 
was the first to stand up. 

Judge Benjamin Scheinman of | 
Angeles refused to grant JOAN CRA\ 
FORD a divorce from actor FRA 
CHOT TONE because the screen 
tress was not present to testify. | 
New York the night before, Tone anid 
Miss Crawford had dined and gone 
the theater to celebrate their impend 
ing separation. The actress, who «a 
cuses her husband of “extreme crue! 
ty,” called him a “wonderful person 
But when she heard that her cas 
would be heard again next week, sh 
said: “I shall be only too willing to 
appear and testify personally.” 


Brothers SAMUEL L. and RICHARD 
M. GERMANY asked a Boston cour! 
for the right to change their last name. 
which they find “a liability and an ei 
barrassment.” They would like to b 
called Germaine. 

In Topeka, Kans., ALFRED M. LAN- 
DON, Republican candidate for th 
Presidency in 1936, gave blood to h 
five-year-old son JACK, suffering fro 
an ear and throat infection. 

Labor leader HARRY BRIDGES, 
Australian, filed a declaration of i: 
tent to become an American citizen 
San Francisco. Two other such «d 
larations, filed by him in 1920 
1928, lapsed. 


/ 


Mrs. RUTH BRYAN OWEN ROHD! 
former American Minister to Denmark 
who resigned her post in 1936 to wed 
a Danish guardsman, was appointed 4 
collaborator of the United States Tra 
el Bureau, at a salary of $1 a year 

Police allowed Los Angeles burg!2' 
Ralph Graham to lunch with TYRON! 
POWER, one of his victims. “You ¢ 
better triple-lock your doors and get 
burglar alarm they can hear all t! 
way to the City Hall,” he advised 
screen star. “Right now, a baby cou! 
get into your house.” 
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Eire’s Oldsters 


4 source of increasing worry to 

iologists are two trends now almost 

iversal in the western world—a 
lling birth rate and an aging popula- 
). Bad enough in France, England 

d the U. S., these two problems, a 
census of the decade 1926-36 showed 
ist week, are more acute in Eire than 

yvwhere else on earth. 

Between those years, the govern- 

it figures revealed, the number of 
Kire’s citizens under 15 years of age 
pped by 49,000. At the same time, 
he number of those 65 and older soar- 
ed by 15,000. As a result, Eire in 1936 
had nearly twice as many oldsters in 
proportion to its population as Amer- 
a third more than England. 
key to this disturbing social trend, 
as agreed, was the falling birth 
rate, Which, in turn, was attributed to 
several other causes: 

e Bachelorhood. Eire today has the 
vreatest percentage of young unmar- 
ed men and women.-in the world. 

e Scarcity of mothers. Between 
1926 and 1936, Irish females per 1,000 
vales fell from 975 to 935—lowest 
tio in Europe, and one of the low- 

est on earth. 

¢ Migration. Eire’s youth are mov- 
¢ in increasing numbers from farms 

cities (where death rates are high- 
er), and to foreign countries. The 
child population of the nation’s cities 
between 1926 and 1936 rose 31,000, 

hile the rural population under 15 
dropped by 78,000. 

\ fourth factor contributing to the 

ng birth rate, population experts 
knew, was the condition that trend 
produced—the aging population. The 
older a people grows, the less readily 
does it reproduce itself. Irish church- 
economists and social workers 
several years had been warning 
the consequences of this vicious 
rele. The census, they hoped, might 
erve to dramatize for the people of 
re the population problem that con- 
ronted them. 


Gipsy Smith 


From a tent under a hornbeam tree 
England’s Epping Forest to a pul- 
pilin the heart of the world’s greatest 
ctropolis is the long road that Gipsy 
ith has traveled in his 78 years. 
tor 62 of them he has preached along 
‘hat road a religion which he describes 
ply as: “The Bible, that’s all; the 

} le.” 
ast week Smith, a _ British-born 
e-blooded gipsy evangelist, was 
ging to a close a two-week revival 
New York City’s Calvary Baptist 
rch, where capacity audiences had 
rd his eloquent efforts to stop peo- 
rom being “cheats, crooks, drink- 
ind gamblers.” Only new note in 
preaching technique which has 
ed audiences throughout the 
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Gipsy Smith: “The Bible, That’s All” 


world was an emphasis on gentleness. 
Remarking that he might have been 
mellowed by time, Smith explained: 
“It’s no good to scold poor sinners. 
I used to think so. I know now it is 
better to love them.” 

Smith’s beliefs, however, are those 
he acquired while teaching himself to 
read from a Bible ard a dictionary 
under the gnarled tree where he was 
born, and where 12,000 people heard 
him preach on his return three years 
ago. The principles of his last week’s 
New York sermons on “Following 
Jesus” and “The Lost Christ” were the 
same as those that he claims brought 
him his most famous convert. Arthur 
Henderson, prominent British and 
League of Nations statesman, Smith 
says, “saw the light” while praying 
with him when both were in their 
‘teens. Henderson’s pledge has ever 
since been the evangelist’s cherished 
quotation: 

“Gipsy, it’s for keeps.” 


>_> 

Briefs 

G Bankers, according to a study of 
religious beliefs by Dr. James Leuba 
reported in the latest issue of Survey 
Graphic, are the most pious of Amer- 
ican professional men. Sixty-four per 
cent of them indicated a belief in God, 
71 per cent in immortality. Most skepti- 
cal were writers—only 32 per cent of 
them thought God existed, and only 4) 
per cent expected an after-life. 


@ Worried because he had had to 
evict 40 poverty-stricken families from 
their homes within a month, Louis 
Silverman, St. Joseph, Mo., constable, 
took an option on an old hotel and 
planned to turn it into a home for the 
indigent. If a public dance produced 
the $2,000 purchase price, he said, he 
would be able to provide accommoda- 
tions for 800 persons in the four- 
story building. 


Can You Write Song or | Song Poem? 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn 
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WITH SODA 


TAKEN fi hing daily on aris 
sae ied ‘hing every night, 
ficial in two Way®- It has 
1, gentle laxative effect 
‘ le, hence, helps 























ing or th 
it’s bene 
a natura 
for most peoP 
elimination. ie 
Second, it helps keep ~ = 
: rmally alkaline, ane a 
es the additional pro 
tection of vitamin 
C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass ha f 
full of water. 2- Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another lass. 
3. Pour back a0 
forth rapidly. 4 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 
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Fruit Grower? 


a 
No Charge for Radio Presentat 
tien! Send large, Stamped, Self-Addressed 
Envelope er éc in we for full particulars to 
NORMAN SPENCER & Music Pye whore, Studio P, 
145 West 4 «+, New York C 
DO NOT Send Songs—Write First, ! 
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TRAVEL for “UNCLE SAM” 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

$1900 First Year Regular : 

Many other Gov't Jobs — Mail ? 

Carriers — Postal Clerks — File : 

Clerks, etc. Write immediately 

for Free 32-page book, with Hse 
of tions we train you 







and particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-191, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Hays on “Eudemonism” 


One annual chore Will H. Hays must 
perform as president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America is to deliver a report on the 
state of the movie industry. Invari- 
ably the Hays report contains at least 
one statement that calls forth editorial 
satire or censure, Last year, it was his 
insistence that movies should not con- 
sider grim realism too much, should 
dwell on “escapist” themes, instead. 

Last week, although the body of his 
report boasted mildly that American 
audiences want realism, his most con- 
spicuous statement was: “It seems 
there are still a number of eudemonists 
left in the world.” 


The “eudemonists” to whom Hays 
approvingly referred were the millions 
who enjoyed “Snow White” without 
complaining about its lack of social 
significance. Since “eudemonism” is 
an Aristotelian system of ethics under 
which the moral value of actions is 
judged by the happiness they produce, 
newspaper writers pointed out that 
Hays had really not forsaken his ad- 
miration of “escapist” entertainment. 
Moreover, the Néw York Herald 
Tribune noted, “One man’s eudemon- 
ism may be another man’s blah.” 

Nevertheless, Hays made much of 
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CLUB NO. 3 


Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 4 


Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
Country Home, | yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 

Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 


CLUB NO. 5 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


$1 30 
Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 | 


CLUB NO. 18 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.30 
$1.30 


All subscriptions are for one full year | 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 


CLUB NO. 12 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues $1 60 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 





International 


Hays: One Commentator Said “Blah” 


his discovery that audiences now want 
pictures that emphasize Americanism 
and the current struggles to maintain 
liberty, or pictures that give hope of 
personal success, or pictures about 
everyday folk. Audiences, he said, are 
tired of slapstick, familiar boy-meets- 
girl themes, and wild adventure. 
On,another point, Hays reported the 
industry will welcome the govern- 
ment’s anti-trust investigation if the 
“special significance and _ peculiarly 
difficult problems” of the movies are 
taken into consideration. It is now 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE, and you 
save as 
would ordinarily pay by 
magazines through PATHFINDER. Look over 
the special low priced clubs below and send 
us your order today. 
attention. 


BIGGEST VALUES—LOWEST PRICES 


one-half what you 
ordering your 


much as 


We will give it special 
Prices good for 30. days ONLY. 


CLUB NO. 20 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 21 


Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO, 29 


True Story Magazine, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $4.00—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 51 


Motion Picture, 1 yr. 
Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 


$2.25 
$2.00 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


— MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY — — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


$1.75 
$1.75 


Enclosed is $ for the magazines in Club 


Send to 


Post Office 





Pathfinde, 


entering a long period of construc: 
adjustment, he prophesied. 

However, Hays insisted that 
lent, heedless changes” would o 
impede the development of an indu 
that provides entertainment week! 
80,000,000 Americans, that norn 
employs 280,000, that keeps 17, 
theaters operating in 9,500 towns, |! 
annually produces $1,000,000,000 
local business and pays $100,000,0)) 
vear in Federal taxes alone. 


You'll Be Seeing 


I’m from Missouri (Paramou: 
When farmer Bob Burns takes a s! 
load of mules to England and his wi! 
Gladys George, uses the occasion 
an excuse to crash London society, { 
ground is laid for a pack of homesp 
humor. Additional comedy is prov, 
ed by Gene Lockhart, as a tract 
salesman out to thwart Burns’ m 
trading efforts; E. E. Clive, as a B 
ish duke, and Melville Cooper. Ex: 
lent family entertainment, this pict 
has plenty of room for the Burns 
philosophy as well as for so 
genuinely funny sequences. Example 
Burns, confused by fog, leading hi: 
prize mule into a London turkish bath 


. * * 


Sergeant Madden (M-G-M): Jos 
von Sternberg, under whose direction 
Marlene Dietrich became a_ super- 
glamour girl, has tried a different typ 
picture in this. The result is a rather 
trite father-and-son story. The fathe 
(Wallace Beery) is an Irish policema 
whose loyalty to the force requires 
him to arrest his worthless son (Ala 
Curtis). It is to von Sternberg’s 
credit that Beery plays his part 
brogue and all—without the usual 
facial contortions. The director has 
furthermore’ brightened the earl 
scenes with a fair amount of genui! 
characterization. Moviegoers shou 
find Laraine Day, as the wife and 
mother, a pleasant addition to the 
ranks of Hollywood actresses. 


* * * 














Mr. Moto in Danger Island (20th 
Century-Fox): Peter Lorre, in his Ori 
ental make-up, outwits the diamond 
smugglers in Puerto Rico. Picture has 
the same sinister qualities of thos 
-arlier in the series, plus some we'!- 
come comedy by Warren Hymer. 

* . * 

Blondie (Columbia): Penny Single- 
ton again plays Blondie, the comic strip 
wife. This time, she takes over he 
husband’s job so he ean go fishing 
Complications result and hackneye‘ 
gags multiply, but the kids are like! 
to approve. 

Within the Law (M-G-M): | 
studio’s bit players get a chance 
show their stuff in this old fashioned 
melodrama about a girl who reads |: 
in jail so she can be revenged on t!' 
man who sent her there. Once fre 
she and a conventional gang make 3 
good thing of a legal racket unti! 
romance creeps in. Ruth Hussey 
the girl who takes justice into her o 
hands. She deserves a better story 
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WOMEN IN 


Court Wives 


On the wives of Supreme Court jus- 
ces, social tradition makes only three 
demands. Once a year, with their 
usbands, they must attend the Presi- 
ntial dinner for the Court, and once 
ear they must attend the White 
ouse reception for the judiciary. 
Once a week, on Monday afternoons, 
hey must be at home to receive callers. 
\Vithin the last two years three wom- 
, entered, for the first time, on this 
olemn round. Last week the wife of 
he newest appointee to the Court, 
pretty Mrs. William O. Douglas, pre- 
ared to join the group. 
_ Daughter of an Oregon apple-grower, 
jlonde Mildred Riddle graduated from 
the University of Oregon and taught 





sh school before she became Mrs. 
iglas in 1923. She likes to give 
ill dinner parties in her roomy 


burban home and to play with her 
hildren: Mildred, 9, and William, Jr., 
Slim, athletic and under 40, she 
make an unusual Court wife— 
ticularly if she continues to play 
dminton three times a week in the 


Wi; 5) 
First New Deal Court wife was 
s. Hugo L. Black. Only 40 years 


Josephine Foster Black has pre- 
aturely gray, bobbed hair and a trim 
sure. An Alabama girl who attend- 
d Sweetbriar College, she is vivaci- 

and charming in the Southern 

nner. She golfs with her husband, 
ites and keeps an eye on her three 
idren—aged 5% to 16—at their 
ne in Alexandria, Va. She is quite 
pular, but the only time she ever 
society columnists’ tongues wag- 
was the evening she appeared 
1g the justices in a backless dinner 
rs. Stanley (Winifred Elgin) Reed, 
dark-haired Kentuckian, joined 
croup about a year ago. Formerly 
egistrar-general of the D. A. R., she 
ngs to several patriotic societies 








THE NEWS 


and is the only Court wife to be listed 
separately in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. As a student of American his- 
tory, she won a medal for research on 
the part French soldiers played in the 
American revolution, From their May- 
flower Hotel suite, she and Justice 
Reed lead a more active social life 
than any of their Court associates. 
They have two grown sons. 
Washington society buzzed a little 
in January when Mrs, Felix Frank- 
furter took up official residence in old 
Georgetown. Disliking publicity, she 
seemed disinclined to enter a whirl of 
parties, and for a time balked at the 
idea of Monday “at homes.” She bowed 
to tradition last week, however, and 
received for the first time. Perhaps 
the most intellectual Court wife, she 








International 


Vesdames Black, Reed, Frankfurter and Douglas (1. to r.) Must Meet Three Demands 


has a Phi Beta Kappa key from Smith 
College, and has always helped her 
husband edit and criticize his work. 
She is white-haired like Mrs. Black and 
prefers tailored clothes. Before her 
marriage in 1919, she was Marian Den- 
man, daughter of a Massachusetts 
Congregational minister. 

Of the four older wives (Justice Mc- 
Reynolds is a bachelor), Mrs. Owen 
Roberts is gayest. She and Justice 
Roberts are considered “lots of fun” 
and attend many parties. So do the 
Harlan F. Stones; Mrs. Stone is an 
avid art patron. The Pierce Butlers 
do not go out much; Mrs. Butler’s main 
interest is church work. Mrs. Charles 
Evans Hughes is reserved and a home- 
body, like her husband; she and the 
Chief* Justice dine out on Saturday 
nighfs only. 

eo 


Briefs 


@ To aid women whose escorts 
drink too much to drive, Mrs. Ken 
Maynard, estranged wife of the cow- 
boy actor, has organized a service 
called “The Cavaliers.” On call from 
a night-club proprietor or distressed | 
woman, a well-dressed, courteous and 


| 
| 
| 
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IF YOU FEEL SUNK 
Read this and cheer up 


Are you so blue that life is no longer worth living? 
Do you cry easily? Do you feel low, mean, depressed 
—just absolutely SUNK? 

hen here’s good news ‘for you in case you need 
a good general tonic—Just take famous Lydia E. 
Pinkham’'s Vegetable Compound. Let its wholesome 
herbs and roots help Nature build up more physi- 
cal resistance and tone up your system, so that it 
can more easily throw off the “blues” and give 
more energy to enjoy life. 

MILLI NS of women have depended upon this 
Compound and have passed the word along to 
friends and neighbors, and to their children. 

For free trial bottle tear this out and send with 
name and address to Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine 
a 959 Cleveland St., Lynn, Mass. 

not take Pinkham’s Compound 
mm. tt thru’’? 


“iat G Pohhami 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Isn’t This Why 
You Are Constipated? 


What do you eat for breakfast? 
Coffee, toast, maybe some eggs? 
What do you eat for lunch and 
dinner? White bread, meat, pota- 
toes? It’s little wonder you’re con- 
stipated. You probably don’t eat 
enough ‘‘bulk.’’ And “‘bulk’’ 
doesn’t mean the amount you 
eat. It’s a kind of food that forms 
a soft “bulky” mass in the intes- 
tines and helps a movement. If 
this is your trouble, may we sug- 
gest a crunchy toasted cereal— 
Kellogg’s All-Bran—for breakfast. 
It can help you not only to get 
regular but to keep regular. You 
won’t have to endure constipa- 
tion, you can avoid it. Eat All- 
Bran daily, drink plenty of wa- 
ter, and life will be brighter for 
you. Tear out this advertisement 
and send to Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for two free 
individual packages of All-Bran. 
P-8 
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KILL THE HAIR. ROOT 


Remove superfluous hair privately at home, following 
directions with ordinary care and skill. The Mahler 
Method positively prevents hair from growing again 
by killing the Bale Sa con. Brings happiness, freedom of 
greater su: 

6c in stamps ‘Topay for Booklet, ““Beauty.”" 





























D. 5. Gane MAHLER CO., Dept. 24D, Providence, R. I. 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
FOR PUBLICATION AND RADIO 
and for submission to motion 
cture, record and transcrip- 
jon markets. 
Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36F, Portiand, Ore. 
Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- 90 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE Co. 
1927-V Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga, 

JUST A MOMENT, a 
is the title of a little booklet of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Emcouragement; giving you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 

You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 

To get a copy send 25 cents to the author. Please 

print or type your neme and address. 5 copies $1.00. 

Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 
NATIONAL MOWER CO. 
830 Cromwe!l! St.Paul.Minn 

Sickle mower, power driven, 

rubber tired, ‘pulls self, cuts 

high grass, hay, weeds, Oo 

level or rough. Moderate 

price. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
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We don’t say you'll win the Big Boss’s job 
overnight, BUT— if constipation is making you 
the office grouch, see what a difference FEEN- 
A-MINT makes. It’s that good-tasting, chewing 
gum, way to relief. Reliable, gentle, and so eae 
to take. Just chew it to get its splendid benefits. 
No wonder millions, young and old, say: “It 
seems like magic!” Try it yourself — today! 


FEEN-A-MINT wx.ises 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
Slipping, dropping or wabbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FAS- 
TEETH on your plates. This pleasant pow- 
der gives a remarkable sense of added com- 
fort and security by holding plates more 
firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Get FAS- 
TEETH at any drug store. 


FOR DANDRUFF — FALLING HAIR!! 


Use THEO’S MARROW SCALP METHOD asimple home 
treatment. Contains Bone Marrow, a soft vascular tis- 
sue of red and white c les. A boon to itchy 
scalp—falling hair. Is a natural nourishment and aids 
in stimulati and prese growth of hair, alleviat- 
ing the threat of baldness. ECIAL OFFER—Send 60c 
for 1 oz. jar, lasts 3 months. 3 oz. jar $1.25—Write. 
T. S. LABORATORIES, 60 East 42nd St., New York City 


Tombstone 


Genuine ble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size, height 30 
p] in., width 20 in,, thk. 8 in. Foot- 
stone FREE. es id. Satis- 
faction aran . Free catalog. 
American Co. Bep.A-28, Atianta, Ga. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


Start Spring Sewing Now 


HERE'S HOW TO PLAN FOR SPRING 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST PATTERN BOOK! 


Get into the swing of the light-hearted season 
“Just around the corner’’—by turning the pages 
of our newest PATTERN BOOK of now-through- 
Spring fashions! Write TODAY for your copy of 
this captivating book ... and be sure to tell 
your friends about it, so that they too can order 
their copy. Such a striking array of patterns—- 
styles that will be seen in the smartest places 
for months to come! Street, afternoon and “‘date- 
time’’ clothes for every age from one to seventy. 
Outdoor toggery for sun worshippers. Gowns for 
the “‘Budget’’ Bride. Graduation frocks that will 
“pass’’ with honors. Dresses to flatter mature 
figures. ‘Early rising’’ house-wear, as well as 
new lingerie, and tips about accessories. Send for 
this practical Pattern Book NOW! Price of BOOK 
i5c. Address: 


Pattern Editor, Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








sober “Cavalier” will arrive to drive 
the inebriate and his lady home in 
safety. 


@ Shoes without toes or backs were 
recently the subject of a_ troubled 
warning by a Massachusetts doctor. 
Because they have to contract their 
feet to keep these shoes on, women 
who wear them are likely, he said, to 
develop stubby feet like the former 
bound ones of Chinese women. 


q This year, the “swirl” will re- 
place the classic curls of last year’s 
coiffure, the nation’s hair stylists de- 
cided at their annual convention in 
New York. The new hair-do will take 
only about half as long as the other, 
which last year brought to America’s 
75,000 beauty shops about $400,000,- 
000 worth of trade. 





NEEDLE DESIGNS 


CAPTIVATING STYLES FOR THE HOME 
6300—A finish of cutwork adds distinction to linens. 
Done in a color to match the linen or in varied colors, 
such motifs are just the thi for cloths, scarfs, towels 
and pillow cases. Full details included in number. 
1814—A hand-crocheted rug is a lovely decoration 
for the home. A rug such as the one illustrated is 
done entirely in shell stitch, using white and two 
colors, which will brighten either a bathroom or a 
bedroom. Full details are included in number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin), Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Path finde, 


U. S. “BALKANS” — 


(Continued from page 4) 


operating across state lines, he js 
ject to many varying restraints. 
Nebraska, he must pay $25 for a: 
nual license fee, $10 for an occupat 
tax and $250 for an indemnity bo 
while in Montana, the annual lic« 
will cost him $100 and the bond 
least $1,000. In some states he ha 
pay a license fee in each county, 
which he operates. West Virginia \ 
charge him $250 annually for a lice; 
fee in each county if his truck ha 
capacity between 3 and 4 tons. 

In addition, most farmers in int 
state commerce are burdened y 
non-uniform grading and labeling la 
on farm products. On these two poi 
alone, there are today about 170 s: 
rate pieces of state legislation. 

® Corporations: Several states ha 
found legal methods of taxing “| 
eign” corporations within their | 
ders at a higher rate than that impo 
on similar local concerns. Chief ; 
ferers from this type of taxation « 
the chain stores. Since the Indiana | 
directed against chain stores was | 
held by the Supreme Court in 1931, 2! 
states have imitated its principle 
basing the amount of tax on the 
tire number of the chain’s retail o 
lets in the state. 

To this negative type of legislativ 
the states have also added a posit' 
type—that expressly favoring “hon” 
industries. Thirty states have la 
granting preferential treatment (0 
home industries in the purchase of su)- 
plies and building materials on pub|:: 
jobs; 21 states give preference to do 
mestic printing establishments on pu!- 
lic printing work. In the 1937-38 mar 
keting year, 10 states spent $2,000,()()) 
to advertise home grown farm prod 
ucts, and it is estimated that $2,590,()))\) 
is being spent for the same purpos 
this year. In its effort to protect hon 
products, California has gone so 
as to declare that all textbooks usc« 
in its schools must be written 
Californians. 

In effect, the states have been | 
ing to apply to themselves the theo: 
of national self-sufficiency, a theor) 
which is obviously contrary to the 
tent of the Constitution, and a theo 
which, most observers believe, |: 
already broken down world trad 
What the cost of the venture has be 
to the country so far, no one has be 
able to estimate. But/most stud 
of the problem agree with the Bure: 
of Agricultural Economics that th 
economic loss has been “incalculab!«.” 

Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri, on 
of the leaders in the anti-trade barric! 
drive, said last January: “Experie 
has shown that while a few mino: 
groups reap the benefits of trade bar- 
riers, the great consuming public p» 
the bill once these barriers have been 
erected.” 

SOLUTIONS: When the Council ©! 
State Governments meets in Chica¢0 
this week, it will attempt to solve the 
trade barrier problem on the basis 0! 
a time-honored democratic princi))!<. 
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Supported by Stark and such other 
COSGO officials as Executive Director 
Hrank Bane and President Robert L. 
Cochran, governor of Nebraska, that 
principle is cooperation, by which the 
states settle controversies between 
hemselves through “consultation and 
creement.” 

In this principle, COSGO has no lit- 
reason to have faith. Last year, 
example, five states, brought to- 

ether through COSGO, adopted an 

reement on flood and pollution con- 
|| of the Delaware River. Last year, 

o, through the Council’s machinery, 

diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
isin agreed upon uniform regula- 

tions of commercial fisheries on Lake 
\ichigan. 

Yet, because the present situatior is 

complex that it seems virtually im- 
possible for all 48 states to agree on 
all the points at issue, many believe 
that state cooperation will fail. Thus, 
the American historian Charles A. 
Beard says: “It will have to be decided 





Stark Calls Cooperation the Answer .. . 


the Federal government . This 
sue is immensely complicated 

y intelligent consideration of it calls 

exact knowledge of thousands of 
tate statutes, administrative actions, 

urt decisions, and for exact knowl- 
ise of Federal laws, administrative 

tions and judicial decisions.” 

Since 1929, the courts have added to 
he confusions of the present trade 
barrier problem by upholding several 


Ss restricting interstate trade. One 
these was the chain store tax. An- 
her was the Washington “use” tax, 


hich requires that a tax must be 
d on materials purchased in other 
ites before they can be used in 
ishington. The Supreme Court held 
it the tax did not interfere with in- 
state commerce because the tax 
applied after the property was at 
fo many, this seemed in conflict 
th previous Court decisions forbid- 
¢ state barriers to interstate com- 
ce. Nevertheless, some today look 
the Court as the chief immediate 
pe of stopping the growth of trade 
riers. Responsible for this hope 
the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 

, incidentally the first to be deliv- 





ered by Justice Felix Frankfurter, in 
the so-called Florida cement case. 
Florida had authorized an “inspec- 
tion fee” of 15 cents a hundredweight 
on Belgian cement—a fee which was 
found to amount to 60 times the cost 
of the required inspection. Unani- 
mously, the Court held the law uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it vio- 
lated the intent of the clause in the 
Constitution that forbids the states to 
levy import duties against each other. 
Although the case involved a product 
from overseas, the verdict was gener- 
ally understood as underscoring the 
Court’s objections to interstate trade 
barriers. 

BOG: Whether state cooperation, 
Federal interference or court decisions 
lead the way out, it is apparent that 
the trend toward state self-sufficiency 
must be halted. With the states build- 
ing up 48 new frontiers, sectionalism, 
always a danger to national unity, 


will intensify and the present drive for 
national business recovery 


may well 


International 


While Beard Suggests Federal Control 
bog down. Moreover, according to 


Raymond L. Buell, president of the 
Foreign Policy Association: 

“Unless checked, protectionist de- 
mands will restore the unsettled con- 
ditions prevailing under the Articles 
of Confederation, The American pub- 
lic will sooner or later rise up and de- 
mand the abolition of an economy of 
scarcity in favor of an economy of 
abundance through collectivism 
Accentuation of existing protectionist 
tendencies ultimately means the end 
of private enterprise.” 


THIS BEAUTY , 


| Mossbe: 


15° 


-22 cal. 
single 


STREAMLINED MODEL NO. a) 


Smart looking, equipped with 
latest 1939 refinements—new 
front and rear sights, peep sight of exclusive 
design, flush take down screw, 
detachable swivels and other modern features. This is typical 
of the Mossberg line of rifles, telescope sights and shor 
guns — all accurate, sturdy and well-built, al! moderately 
priced. See them at your local dealer’s. 


* Slightly higher West of the Rockies 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 








9004 GREENE ST., NEW HAVEN, CON! ONN. 


DOCTOR’S FORMULA 


GREAT SUCCESS FOR UGLY SURFACE 


SKIN TROUBLES 








PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 


Never mind if you've tried a lot of or- 
dinary remedies for unsightly surface 
pimples and blemishes without success. 
Here’s a tested and proven doctor's 
formula—powerfully soothing, concen- 
trated Liquid Zemo—which MUST 
quickly relieve itching soreness and start 
right in to help nature promote FAST 
healing or money back. 80 years con- 
tinuous success in hel ing relieve annoy-~ 
ing skin irritations. Let its 10 different 
marvelously effective ingredients help 
YOUR skin. 35¢, 60¢, $1. aay drugstore. 


IRRITATIO} 


mela 


SKIN 





don’t WORRY 


Why put up with yearsof 
needless discoméort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marwmcee appli- 
ance permits theopening 
to close, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortabl y—day and 
night. Thousands r vapors amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Corréspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY een. hee 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—®52 | 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 


Check whether ... 





weekly issues. 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 


-NEW or ....RENEWAL 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT 


RHEUMATISM 
—ARTHRITIS 


Let me send you free the latest 1939 edition 
of my 8,000 word treatise on “Arthritis and 


Rheumatism.” Inform yourself more fully as to 
these distressing afMlictions. Your address on a 
postcard will bring it sealed and pos pee 
without obligation. Address the author, F 

Clearwater, Ph.D.,209-B St., Hallowell, Maine. 


Painful BUNIONS 
HELPED QUICKLY 


oh caterent ema pa gue, ete 
+ wear proper shoes. ess. Ready 


Harmless. 
instant ws use. 3,000,000 users since 
'. Write for Free treatment today. 











NO MONEY 


co*§ RUPTURE DOWN 


New support for reducible rupture, designed by ruptured man 
for security and comfort—light, durable. Will send it to you 
without a penny in advance—wear it 10 days—if satisfied pay 
only $8.65 single. $9.85 double, or return without obligation. 
Send today for Sta-Put—give location of rupture, size when 
out, age. occupation, waist and hip measure. Scott Ap- 
pliance Company, 1808 Morris Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio. 


WE: MODERN- ROOFLESS PLATES 


cm TE Mouth 4 <-> 


lg -¥-\ 4 visors, sank: 
1 gp Ty 


wp S MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


fe este Seiee cast be saab tow 


Bray oa ore credit We t treet Writs 
and catalog. tHe gacerlat 












IF you suffer pain and misery of Vestcpse 


ns 0 Pea sre nd away at onee FRE 
Booklet ‘ tik LEP ETHODS FOR HMO) fe USE.” 
Tells all about this 40-year-old method, prai and en- 
dorsed thousand Dept. D-18, 


8s. Liepe 
3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, 


CTHMA saiicics 


AS RELIEVED #3‘; 


I will penden ~ Ase wy 
of Lane’s Treatment by mail on F Ree TRIAL. 
send me $1.25. If not 


cancels 
Address D.J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


ALL BLADDER 


Fe ly iy «+2 tteccy © 
ort take palliative ‘thor i 


__ ES OR, PABNNEE, Den SONG, Dock 90, KANSAS CITY, WO Bex S805, Dast 90, KANSAS CITY, mo 


j LE =m 88 FQ DON’T SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 

, Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 


with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 
write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatmentand you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D11, Marshall, Michigan. 











Path finde; 








PASTIME and SMILES 





Drawing Puzzle Solution 
Here is the solution to last week’s 


continuous line puzzle. Notice that 
in the accompanying sketch the 
“joints” are left open to show how 


the line goes on 
and on until the 
figure is complet- 
ed, Starting at the 
point marked by 
arrow, follow the 
line in the direc- 
tion of the arrows 
and on through the 
figure until the end 
is reached. After 
you practice making the figure a while, 
you will be able to close up the gaps 
and draw off rapidly a perfect con- 
tinuous-line figure like that shown in 
last week’s issue. 





Brain Teaser 


Here is another contribution by G. 
W. Lawrence of Hutchinson, Kans,: On 
a certain sales yard there are 100 used 
cars listed in three distinct price 
groups. In Group 1 there are only 
half as many cars as in Group 2, buf 
they are listed to sell at $50 apiece 
more, Group 3 contains as many cars 
as Groups 1 and 2 combined, plus an 
additional 10 cars. The cars in Group 
3, however, are listed at $50 apiece 
less than those in Group 2. If the 
total list price of the 100 cars is 
$33,000, how many cars are there in 
each group and what is the price of 
the cars in each group? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The hedge 
is 141.42 yards long. 


ee 


Toothpick Star 


Materials needed for this effective 
stunt are a plate or saucer, five wooden 
toothpicks and a glass of water. After 
exhibiting these articles, the performer 
tells his audience he will make them 
a toothpick star. 

Then he proceeds to break each 
toothpick in the middle, but does not 
break it clear apart. Next he places 
the cracked toothpicks on the plate 
with the free ends pointing in five dif- 
ferent directions and all the “breaks” 
bunched in the center. To complete 


GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a diseasdé and is not 


to be treated as such. 


Dr. A. A. Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 40 years perfected a differ- 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 


ful. 


He opposed needless operations. 


Dr. Ae Ae Rock 


Products have published a copyrighted book. at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 








the star, he dips his finger in the wat: 
and drops a few drops of it on t 
“breaks.” As the wood fibers abso 
the water they begin to swell and mo\. 
the cracked toothpicks into a perf 
five-point star, 
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Smiles 


Boogy—The most foolish perso 
are those who answer everything wi 
a question. 

Woogy—Do you think so? 





Judge Gruff—Speeding, eh? Ho 
many times have you been before nm. 

Speedmore—Never, your honor. |’\ 
tried a number of times to pass \ 
on the avenue, but my old car wo 
go over 50 miles an hour and you 
new limousine does 80. 





Lola—In the tableaus I took the pa 
f “Opportunity.” 
Horace—Did anyone embrace you 








co O 


Dzudi—Why does Missouri stand at the 
head of the mule raising business in this 
country? 

Bunchuck—Must be ’cause it’s too dan- 
gerous to stand at the other end. 


Young Language Prof—Very good, 
Miss Quiggle,but why did you use th 
intimate form of the verb in translat- 
ing that sentence? 


Coed—Well—I thought after la: 
night— 
Busby—What did your boss s° 


when you told him it was triplets’ 
Zimpir—He promoted me to be hea: 
of my department. 


Busby—What department are you 
in? 

Zimpir—Production, 

Jawsom—Would a kiss be out 
place? 

Mabel 





It doesn’t need to be. 


Father—Am [I to understand thal 
there is an idiotic affair between you 
and that young squirt who’s bee 
hanging around here? 
Daughter—Only you, Daddy, 


dear! 
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ITIES 


AGENTS WANTED 





UPPLY Y FRIENDS with well-known, gua 
fee, Spices, eS etc.; bm om 
n @ week. Also get 
lars and trial offer mailed free. 
6029 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
inder, Washington, D. C. 


CANARIES, CAGES, MONKEYS 


ARANTEED LIVE ARRIVAL, Guaranteed Song- 
s. Seeds oyen. Write for Price List. Uni- 
te Co., P. O. Box 7, Bergen Station, Jersey 


Ch 
_FEMALE HELP WANTED 
i $18.00 DOZEN Sewing “Dresses Home. 
iw furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
Trimmings, complete instructions. Experience 
ssary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P, Church 
snnex P. O. Box 245, N. Y. 
Os 
INSTRUCTION 
N EL “ECTRIC ARC WELDING—the profession 
1 a big-money future. Factory training. Con- 
ental Welding & Engineering Co., 617 North Sec- 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
PROFESSIONAL » SCRAPBOOKER. Big fees. 
ited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 
etition. No capital needed. Write Scrapbookers 
59 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


, A NEYS 
ENTORS—Write for new Free book, “Patent 
ie for the Inventor,’’ and “‘Record of Invention” 
No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Briem.é Hyman Berman, Registered — 
“ eys, 698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PA iTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Regi: nares gs Be Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
45 shin 




















"PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO | MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
yped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
e tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Minn. Pea. tee yuh, 
[IFUL LASTING PRINTS from perfectly de- 
ped negatives. Roll developed, 6 or & prints, 
Get our Special on panel enlargements. ‘‘Na- 
_ P-14, 569 Gerrans Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
0 BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
reements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 
\ ean mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, La- 
s 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, “Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
ervice. Peerless Photo Shop, arose. Wisconsin. 











“from your roll. 
Pilm Service, West- 


NAPPY 4x6 ENLARG 
nd 25e—mail to Wisconsin 
lem, Wis, 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement— 
. _ Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
A Janesville, Wisconsin. 


DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements “a 
red) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 








DE ‘VELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 

ement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 

“Ohio. 

_ DEVELOPED, 2 prints ; each negative 25c. En- 

ment coupon. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 

D. C. 

PRINTS with roll 25¢. 

to, Ogden, Utah. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


iO BY EAR. Particulars free. Write. Day-V-Way, 
Woolworth B Dear Mich. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
OUT! Every worker buys. 100 ‘sales daily easy. 
¢ 35c. Tremendous profit. Take orders. We 
er. Sample free. Manager, F-435 North Clark, 
ago 


Sc. 16 reprints 25c. Rex 








SONG POEMS WANTED _ 
ONG WRITERS: Send Fw ” poem ‘today for imme- 
te consideration. chard Brothers, 14 Woods 
E ng, Chicago. 
GINAL POEMS, “SONGS Wanted for r publication, 
rad ~ Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
nd, e. 








SONGWRITERS 


INGWRITERS WANTED. Write for Free Book, 


i rantesd Pian. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 





~ Milder, golden smoking or rich ri 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 


_TOILET ARTICLES 


NA GAY TOILETRIES. Hand Lotion 50c, Wave 
t 60c. De Luxe Pace Powder Naturelle $2.50. Mrs. 
Badertscher, Pandora, Ohio. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


OST-PROOP CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS and 
arieties of vegetable plants described in Ful- 
1939 catalog, containing valuable planting and 
ng information, also Special Premium Offers. 
ants guaranteed. Get catalog before buying 

Write today for your Free copy. P. D. 
d, Tifton, Ga. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


distressi Jen geet } frequently resulting in 
GEROUS FP. B. Carleton, M. D. 
a a& Lo mnetiotes with h specific remedial odin. 

€ many from operation. Particulars on request. 

A. ( arleton, ise BR. I. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. & 


OK! 
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Geography Teacher—Now, class, re- 
member Iceland is about as large as 
Siam. 

Johnny (in test paper)—Iceland is 
about as large as teacher. 


Mrs. Jabber—When you proposed to 
me you said you’d rather live in eternal] 
torment. with me than in bliss by 
yourself. 

Jabber—Well, I’ve had my wish. 

Alford—What kind of lipstick is that 
you have on? 

Betty—Kissproof; 

Alford—Then rub it off; we've got 
work to do. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Chip “Dip” 


Notwithstanding the doughnut dunk- 
ing question, it’s all right to dip 
potato chips, especially at stand-up 
luncheon affairs and cocktail parties. 
The “dip” is cream cheese that has 
been thinned with sweet cream to the 
consistency of mayonnaise. Some 
hostesses flavor theirs with a whiff of 
grated onion. 

To serve: The thinned cheese is 
placed in a small bow] and set in the 
center of a large plate. Around the 
cheese bowl crisp potato chips are 
stacked. Thus arranged, as each guest 
serves himself, he can dip his chip ac- 
cording to his own taste. 


Fried Celery 


Most cooks think of celery as a 
proper combination with olives, or as 
the crunchy part of a salad. But like 
most vegetables, celery can be cooked 
many different ways. One unusual way 
is fried celery, prepared as follows: 

Wash and scrape celery, cut stalks 
into three-inch pieces, dip in batter 
and fry in deep fat until brown, Drain 
on brown paper and serve with tomato 
sauce. 

For the batter: mix one-half cup 
flour; one-third cup milk, one egg well 
beaten, one-fourth teaspoon salt and 
a smal] dash of pepper. 


Week’s Hints 


q Breakfast treat: serve poached 
eggs on toast that has been liberally 
spread with deviled ham. 

















G An ordinary broom will last 
longer if dipped in boiling soapsuds 
for a minute-or two each week. 


@ Stored linens will not become 
yellow if the inside of the linen closet 
is painted a deep blue. 


@ Steaks, pork and lamb chops, 
ground meat, bacon and other cuts of 
meat will shrink if stored in the re- 
frigerator unwrapped. 


@ Good substitutes for bread or 
cracker crumbs in casserole dishes 
are: potato chips, shredded wheat, 
flaked dry cereals and small noodles. 


} 
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lf Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 8. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N. Y. You will 
receive absolutely free and no obligation, 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, nto 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the full 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, man or woman, old or young, with rup- 


ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be as free’ to 


work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though you had 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported such result. 

You should test this Method in your own 
home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 





ISE TELLS } Send for it today to W, S. 
Rice, Inc., 8 ain St., Adams, N. Y, 
Airflow Arch-Ezure 









vides maximum ef foot-comfo 
7 low cost. TASILY ADJUSTED 
for High Arches, Medium Arches, 
Low Arches and Flat Arches. 

SI a pair complete with 

extra cushion inserte. 

OFFER — wear 

Airtiow 
10 Te dare: if you don’t 

id foot-comfort 
alt ae 


BvEsTiONs wae 


TODAY your name’ 

and size shoe you — 
e pay Bs postage! f money actom- 
jes order; if = B preter, we 
i ehtp C. 6. D. charges. 
c. H. STunmons | MFG. co. 


ee, 6 en Ce 





8 i BP GS Relieve 
Painin Few 
Minutes 
Lad felieve, oe tort! ing ote of Segre, | Rheu- 
UNURITO, the: ie Enbaco on. "No eplatn 
the s form ° 
get MURITO, the the work ry —must i liow 
cruel pain to your_satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’ t suffer. 


trustworthy NURITQ today on this guarantee. 


RINGWORM faicr, 


. amazingly yy gaitet for spewem, impo, 
i ulcer i fante 
waite vicular Free aise Bertie port 
-» Dept. 20, S20 Cherry St., Green Bay, Wis. 


DILFS 


Sse on ae 
ian of one of A ‘s 


whete 3 have socssestuay 
ted thousands of cases. Wri 
today for Free Trial Offer. No obligation. ‘7 hen 


Address 
TRY THIS FOR 


harm 


Thousands report relief from Stiff Joints; Sore 
— - ~e Rheumatic Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 


ladder weak? Kidne irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn out’? “Acid” 
stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 


has been hel others to more comfortable days 
and restful nights.. YOU try it! 


We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75c bottle (32 doses) of* THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and oy helpful suggestions. No obligation. No 
c. oO. Only one bottle given same person, family 
or Fy Sold since 1892, 

This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RH-12 East Hampton, Conan, 
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A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN 


1000 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of all ages. This 
book contains only actual plans now in 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. In 
most cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
eation you will find here m@Proney- 
making plan suited to you. Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 






















SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER'S DESK BOOK 


A complete guide to correct 
office usage and sound business 
practice. Solves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, pungtuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
details, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, ete. Also 
gives you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person should have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
cessful business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
gareso W ell- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi 
ness. Here at 
last isan easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you can master in your 
spare moments. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles 
Complete practical application 
of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations. 
Ideal for beginners. A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 
“brush up”. 








Not a text book. A guide for 
both parents and students to 
all student problems. Do you 
want to know how and where 
to obtain a student loan to 
complete your or your child's 
education? This book lists 
$42,000,000 in loans and 
scholarships ! Here are just a 
few of the many other sub- 
jects: Spare time work for 
students (300 proved sugges- 
tions)—mistakes often made in examinations 

after high school—after college—ten desir 
able professions and how to prepare for them 
personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 
ete.)—-and others too numerous to mention, 
including valuable reference material useful in 
high school and college studies. 400 outstand 
ing college presidents and professors supplied 
the information for this book. 





























Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 


man or woman who wants to do better ...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
ones that apply to YOU — and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK 


Here at last is a comprehen- 
sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to go about 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ac- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 
positions as postal clerk, mail 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
formation called for in civil service examina- 
tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple 
it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 
self for the big opportunity. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LEGAL MANUAL 


Almost everything you do in 
business, professional or per 
sonal life involves legal ques- 
tions. Mistakes cause trouble 
and cost money! Lawyers’ 
fees are high and can be 
avoided in ordinary cases! 
Here, in simple language, is a 
full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- 
tions. Save yourself 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- 
sonal affairs to bet 
ter advantage. This 
book gives you spe- 
cific guidance. Cov- 
ers jury serving: 
renting apartments 
or offices : tax laws : 
workers’ rights: 
contracts ; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
Ships: ete. 


‘CIVIL SERVICE 








C) SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S Desk Book 


C) BOOKKEEPING Mape Easy 
© Twe STUDENT’S HANDBOOK 


1) A SMALL Business OF Your Own 
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MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


All books are full library size, excellently 
printed and durably bound for permanent use. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. ©. 


Send me the book or books I have indicated below. 
I enclose $............ , payment in full. ($1 per volume). 











Do you like to take pict) 
If so, you can turn your ho 
into a money-maker! Ma 
zines, newspapers and ad 
tisers pay handsomely for 
tures that “click’’. This 
by A. J. Ezickson of th: 
mous New York Times-\\ 
World Photos, gfves yo 
inside story of how to: 
money in photography 
what kind of pictures to t 
and how to take them. |! 
to caption and submit pictures. Where a: 
whom to mail, and numerous other “tric 
the trade’’. A splendid and practical book i 
trated with thrilling photographs 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 


Delight your family and 
friends and bring yourself 
many happy hours of pleas- 
ant entertainment! Learn 
to play the piano in a few 
short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano” contains 
a marvelous new method 
never before published. No 
teacher is needed. No com- 
plicated scales to practice. 
No drilling day after day 
with dull exercises. With 
this new method you will be able to play a r 

song in only half an hour! The course is com 
plete in this one book. Spiral bound to ope 


flat. Get a copy today! 








Vou War Par A Same te Mas Ae hene ff 


CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


How to bring your charn 
the surface — to make it f 
on others — is a secret wh 
“you can now discover. T! 
book shows you hew! I 
ness, in love and marriac: 
all professions, a mag 
personality counts! “Cha 
and Personality” by Dr. | 
win F. Bowers, reveals the s 
erets of physical and spirit 
charm. In simple, fascinating 
language the author po 
out the ways in which you can discove: 
develop your charms. 
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